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e Organ Tone From an Electronic 
an 
Year Sir: The first article by 
Paul N. Elbin, “Pipe Organ 
ie From an Electronic Organ,” 
the first really intelligent ap- 
ach on the subject I’ve read. 
Vhether in regular or extra as- 
yments, most of us have to come 
ss electronic organs of one 
ce or another. Just as really in- 
gent registration with a pipe 
an counts most in the music 
duced, so does intelligent use 
an electronic installation mean 
the best music possible can be 
red from such an instrument. 
fay I urge you to have more 
cles from Dr. Elbin in future 
es of ETUDE. There is a great 
d for this helpful kind of writ- 
as most of us want to produce 
best music we can from our 
ruments, whether they be pipe 
ans or electronics—or both. 
Elbin has an open mind to the 
ject and a most enjoyable way 
xpressing himself. Please give 
nore of the same. 

Claude A. Higgins 

Reading, Mass. 


ETUDES for Sight Reading 


ear Sir: One of my best ways 
ncouraging sight reading has 
n that of circulating old copies 
/TUDE among my students. 

his plan really serves several 
lent purposes. In the first 
e, ETUDE contains so much 
ded material that there is some- 
for pupils of all grades. The 
‘e advanced will get extra bene- 
rom this if they will read every- 
g, even the first grade pieces. 
) it myself as soon as the mail- 
1 brings my new ETUDE. If 
no other reason, it is interest- 
to see what is being written 
the early grades. Up to and 
uding grade 314-4 I demand 
nyself not only to play the cor- 
“notes and time, but to observe 
details of expression and to 
x the text, if any. I readily ad- 
that this was not accomplished 
rnight, but every step of the 
y is a thrill, very much like 
reling and seeing new faces. I 
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can now sight read music of still 
higher grades, and this ability to 
entertain myself and others at any 
time is the last gift with which I 
would part. 

The problem of securing old 
ETUDES can generally be solved 
in most places. Many homes have 
a “stack” of ETUDES. Through a 
little polite inquiry I find out these 
hidden treasures. From one home 
I bought twenty-four copies. It 
helps out everybody and gets 
ETUDE into many more homes. 

Often a student, in addition to 
the sight reading, finds a composi- 
tion he or she would like to study. 
That also makes me happy be- 
cause it again proves the value of 
the plan. 

I never get angry if these old 
ETUDES get torn occasionally. I 
get into many of my pupil’s homes 
and like to see two things well- 
worn, the Family Bible and 
ETUDE. 

Waldo B. Nielsen 
Eugene, Oregon 


Editorials 

Dear Sir: The editorial in the 
January Etude of this year, “Just 
Supposin’,” was a very good one. 
I don’t know how many people I 
called on the telephone to tell them 
not to miss reading it. There was 
also another excellent one last year 
called, I believe, “The Lost Music 
of Yesterday.” (January, 1952.) 

“Just Supposin’”’ certainly was 
a frightening idea. What would we 
do without music in our lives! 

This past April I was 84 and I 
can’t imagine my life without mu- 
sic. I wonder if having and read- 
ing ETUDE hasn’t helped. I know 
I can’t get along without it. I have 
a musical friend who gives it to 
me each year. I have had it almost 
continually since the 1880's. Lots 
of numbers are missing now be- 
cause they were loaned and never 
returned. But I still have a num- 
ber of years intact. 

I am still having a few pupils 
and I guess that helps to keep up 
the interest too. I can’t quit; only 
a week or two ago a young man 

(Continued on Page 3) 


For All the World to See 
Here ts Gracious Living Through the Years 


In the finest homes...on the concert stage 


The Baldwin Grand, unparalleled 
standard in the world of music, 
is a symbol of gracious living in 
America’s finest homes—oa mark 
of taste and appreciation of 
enduring quality. In selecting 
your piano, look to the Baldwin 
—exdquisite in its fine 
craftsmanship and its superb 
tone—to bring added warmth 


and grace to your home. 


“Among the many distinguished 


concert artists who use the 
Baldwin exclusively are: Arrau, 
Beecham, Ciccolini, Fiedler, 
Francescatti, Franceschi, Roy 
Harris, Amparo Iturbi, Monteux, 
Montecino, Piatigorsky, Pinza, 
Shure, Stravinsky, Tourel, Wild. 


BUILDERS OF: BALDWIN GRAND PIANOS e ACROSONIC SPINET PIANOS 
HAMILTON VERTICAL AND GRAND PIANOS e@ BALDWIN ELECTRONIC ORGANS 


It?s BALDWIN 


Baldwin 


The Baldwin Piano Company, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


A “For the first time, it is now not only pos- 
sible but convenient, to play any reasonable 
or usual chords on your bell tones without a 
sensitive musician’s ears being jarred out of 
seven years growth, and truly, musical sounds 
will ensue. At the same time there is startling 
fidelity to the sound of real bells, and with none 
of the disadvantages inherent in real bells.” 


William H. Barnes 
Author of “The Contemporary Organ”’ 
(four editions) 


LD “The fact that your Symphonic Carillon bells are 
so perfectly in tune is a wonderful achievement 
in itself, and this coupled with their excellent fidel- 
ity of tone, make them in my opinion the most per- 
fect bells that it has been my privilege to listen to.” 


The Reverend Arthur J. Gravel 


Pastor, St. Cecilia’s Roman Catholic Church 
Leominster, Massachusetts 


wy A “As you know, we had considered many 

other types of chimes for our church before 
we approached you and it frightens me when I 
think that we might have blindly purchased 
something else had we not come in contact with 
your recent development.” 


Clarence A. Sutton, Minister 


Arlington Heights Methodist Church 
Fort Worth, Texas 


io A “One of the tests of a good carillon is 

its lasting effect on the listener. | have 
yet to hear of anyone on our campus whether 
a visitor or a permanent resident, who does 
not believe that the carillon becomes more 
beautiful each time he hears it.”” 


Robert F.Chandler, Jr., President 


University of New Hampshire 
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Letters to the Editor 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ame to start piano lessons. After 
ve are through with the lesson we 
lay clarinet and piano duets. He 
salls that a lesson too, for I do 
sorrect his playing. 
One day a mother of three chil- 
dren (two boys and a girl), called 
on me to give the girl lessons which 
I did. She was eager to learn and 
after two or three lessons she 
stopped short one time and said, 
“You know what?” I replied, “No, 
what do you mean?” She then told 
me she went home from the first 
lesson and gave it to the boys as 
I had done with her. I mean to 
tell you, I was in a dither, for 
supposing she did not do it right. 
Finally I told them they must come 
over and play for me and let me 
see and hear them play and pass 
judgment on their progress. 
Believe it or not, the oldest boy 
was right up with her, and then 
last summer he came to me for 
regular lessons. The brother and 
sister then alternately coached the 
younger boy and now, since last 
September, I have the three. 


The mother insists on regular 
practice and it is marvelous the 
way she does it. The children rise 
fairly early and immediately one 
goes to the piano, one eats break- 
fast, and the third child gets ready 
for school. Alternately they each 
do a half hour of practicing and 
then get off to school on time. 

Sometimes I wonder why I do 
it at all, but when they come to 
me I feel I should. Guess it keeps 
off old age. 

Mrs. T. J. Walters 
Cody, Wyoming 


Dear Sir: The June ETUDE is 
wonderful. I had two pupils play 
“Grillen” (Whims) in my closing 
recital. It was a contest number. 

The article in the June ETUDE, 
“The Pupil’s Interest in Piano 
Study,” by Bernard Kirshbaum is 
worth a year’s subscription to 
ETUDE. He has the “Right Idea” 
about teaching. 

Mrs. W. G. Spencer 
Charlotte Court House, Va. 


THE COMPOSER OF THE MONTH 


ENJAMIN GODARD, whose Berceuse 

from the opera “Jocelyn” is known to 
violin, piano and organ students the world 
over, is the composer of the month for 
August. This distinguished French composer 
was born at Paris August 18, 1849 and died 
at Cannes, January 10, 1895. He first studied 
violin with Richard Hammer and appeared 
in public at the age of nine. He then enrolled 
at the Paris Conservatoire where he studied 
with Reber (composition) and the great 
Henri Vieuxtemps (violin). Later he twice 


visited Germany with Vieuxtemps. His first 


published work, a violin-sonata, appeared in 1865. A series of 
chamber compositions (violin-sonatas, a trio, and string quartets) 
then appeared which were of such excellence as to receive the 
Prix Chartier from the Institut de France “for merit in the depart- 
ment of chamber-music.” His first stage work, a one-act opera, 
“Les Bijoux de Jeannette,” was produced in Paris in 1878. This 
was followed by a number of 4-act operas, one of these being 
“Jocelyn,” produced in Brussels in 1888 and containing the 
famous Berceuse, previously mentioned. Perhaps the most suc- 
cessful of Godard’s stage works was the 3-act opera “La Vivan- 
diere,” which was produced at the Opéra Comique in 1895, eleven 
weeks after his death. The last two acts of this opera were orches- 
trated by Paul Vidal. Among his orchestral works are Le Tasse 
(Tasso) a dramatic symphony with soli and chorus which won 
the city of Paris prize in 1878. His works also include violin 
pieces, piano works, and more than 100 songs. 

Godard’s second Valse, Op. 56 is included in this month’s 
music section on Page 28. 
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Check List 
PIANO 
Methods - Books 
Collections 


COMPILED FROM THE MANY 
REQUESTS OF 


PIANO TEACHERS 
STUDENTS 
and All Music Lovers! 


"a MICHAEL AARON 


Perfect Uninterrupted Sequence — 
Natural Progression 


MICHAEL AARON PIANO PRIMER’ .60 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO COURSE 


Lv eehe ee Share each .75 


PP GUY MAIER 


YOUR BACH BOOK .......... 
YOUR CHOPIN BOOK ........ 1.00 
THINKING FINGERS (written 
with Herbert Bradshaw) .... 
IT’S EASY TO READ (written 
with Memo Beyers)........- 


YOUR MOZART BOOK 


Favorite Mozart compositions, fingering exercises and 
the author’s suggestions for faithful interpretations of 
MEY ocoolononAdos.oe cuodpmbor Popo aoncaoe~ 1,50 


MOZART PIANO RECITAL ON RECORDS! ae 


1.00 


Guy Maier’s dramatic recorded performance, on two Two 10” 

10” long playing discs, of the favorite Mozart selections ° 
contained in his own piano text — “YOUR MOZART Long Pleving 
BOOK G Raia ateticts tie s:06 diste « o10 Beds each record 3.95 Records! 


BEGINNER’S GUIDE TO POPULAR PIANO PLAYING.. 1.25 
BREAKS, FILLERS, ENDINGS & INTRODUCTIONS 
(written with Murray Arnold) «+2 + +2222 22s 222 eee eee 1.25 
CHORD CONSTRUCTION AND HINTS FOR POPULAR 
PIANO PLAYING .......-- 2-2 see pe eeees 1.25 
MODERN MELODIES FOR POPULAR PIANO PLAYING. 1.00 
MODERN STYLES AND HARMONIC CONSTRUCTION +h 


FOR POPULAR PIANO PLAYING.........---- 
PRACTICAL TECHNIC FOR POPULAR PIANO PLAYING 1.25 


Other NEW AND IMPORTANT PIANO BOOKS 
™ HAZEL COBB Look & Learn Workbooks | & Il 


Workbook One teaches note-reading in as direct and effective a way as pos- 
sible. Workbook Two offers a more progressive method for note counting and 
reading. Includes valuable charts and diagrams.....++++++s+++ each 75 
i ESTHER RENNICK Hymn Tunes For Beginners 
A collection of beloved and familiar hymn tunes for the enjoyment of the 
beginners, arranged in five finger patterns for piano (with words). Contents 
include: Jesus Loves Me — Rock Of Ages — Faith Of Our Fathers — America, 
The Beautiful — Blessed Be The Tie That Binds and many others...-.. . .60 
i WILLIAM KREVIT Styles & Touches For The Piano 
Achieves better sight reading, concentrative listening and coordination of 
eye, hand and ear for smoother keyboard performance..--+--+++++7 1.25 


Ask your dealer or check list and write direct to 


MILLS MUSIC, Inc. 


1619 BROADWAY 


New York 19, N. Y. 


ve 


“TONKabinet 


--a perfect way to 
file sheet music ” 


says Archie Bleyer 
Musical Director 
Arthur Godfrey Shows 


“AN EXCELLENT modern conyenience,” says 
this well known Musical Director. “Music can 
be located quickly and easily in the TONK- 
abinet drawers ...a real boon to anyone... 
protects music against loss, dust, and damage. 
It’s important to take care of a valuable 
library of music,” he says. 

ENJOY this convenience and 
safety for your music. Ask your 
dealer to show you the many at- 


tractive styles he has or can get 
for you, 


Made with these special open- 
side drawer trays that almost 
hand you the music you want! 


Style 600 shown holds about 1925 sheets of music. Write 
for dealer’s name and folder showing other styles for 
homes, studios, schools, orchestras. TONK MFG. CO., 
1918 N. MAGNOLIA AVE., CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


TON Kabinets Sitti. 


1 piano 


pieces for children 


by K. B. JIRAK 
opus 62, in 2 books 


each book, 75c 
CONTEMPORARY TEACHING PIECES, GRADES II-III-IV 


Order from your dealer 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


publishers & importers of fine music 
25 W. 45th St. New York 36 6331 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, Cal. 


Wm. S. Baynes' Co. 


SOLID SILVER FLUTES — PICCOLOS 
108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


‘Shenandoah College and Conservatory 


Thorough professional preparation. 
Also accredited Junior College. 
Shenandoah is under church sponsor- 
ship but non-sectarian, emphasizing 
spiritual awareness among her stu- 
dents. Est. 1875. Summer session. 


4-year B. Music and B. Music Educa- 
. tion degrees in piano, violin, voice, 
organ, ‘cello; public school music. 
Theory, conducting, woodwind, 
brasses, academic courses. Church 
music. Class and private instruction. 


Catalog: Dir. of Admissions, Dept. E, Dayton, Va. 


By NICOLAS 


Gy CREBERTS Unfinished Sym- 
phony is not the only one of 
its kind. There is another unfin- 
ished symphony, which at one time 
was ranked with Schubert’s im- 
mortal masterpiece. It was the 
work by the now forgotten German 
composer Norbert Burgmiiller. 
There are some remarkable paral- 
lels between Burgmiiller and Schu- 
bert. Both the Schubert Unfinished 
Symphony and the one by Burg- 
miller were written when their 
composers were twenty-six years of 
age. Schubert lived another five 
years after the completion of the 
two movements and sketching nine 
bars for the Scherzo. There is no 
explanation for Schubert’s failure 
to write the remaining two move- 
ments. As to Burgmiiller, he died 
during the composition of the 
work, in 1836. By another remark- 
able coincidence, the key signature 
—two sharps—and the titles of the 
two movements—Allegro moderato 
and Andante—were the same in 
both unfinished symphonies. Burg- 
miller could not have known Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished Symphony, which 
was not discovered until many 
years later. Again like Schubert, 
Burgmiiller sketched out the Scher- 
zo. It was orchestrated after Burg- 
miller’s death by Schumann who 
had great admiration for the young 
man’s genius. 

Burgmiiller’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony was his second. This sym- 
phony, and the first, were pub- 
lished posthumously, and _ had 
numerous performances. Music 
critics often used the inscription 
on Schubert’s tomb—Music Has 
Buried Here A Rich Treasure And 
Still Richer Hopes—in writing 
about Burgmiiller. 

Then, by the inscrutable power 
of musical fate, the unfinished sym- 
phony of Burgmiiller sank into ob- 
livion, while the Schubert work 
rose to the zenith. This rise took 
several years. A New York chron- 
icler noted in 1870: “The Unfin- 
ished Symphony by Schubert may 
gain on further acquaintance. 
There is a pretty melody for the 
celli.””’ The “pretty melody” has 
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since become one of the most cele 
brated symphonic themes. 


When Boston’s Symphon 
Hall was opened on September 1/ 
1900, to replace the old Music Hal, 
there was great jubilation. Cit) 
notables expressed their pride i 
this cultural landmark. But ther 
were also dissenting voices. Th 
Boston Herald wrote: “Musics 
Boston has lost its real music ha’ 
forever, and Symphony Hall is ii 
la-di-da substitute. But why ne 
Nocturne Hall or Kapellmeiste 
Hall, or Sostenuto Hall, or, in fac” 
why not Oratorio Hall? These title 
are no sillier than Symphon 
Hall.” J 

The seats for the first season ¢ 
the Boston Symphony Orchestre 
in the new Symphony Hall, wey 
sold at an auction. The very firs 
season ticket was sold to an ur 
known music lover for $280. Mr’ 
Isabella Stewart Gardner, the wel 
known patroness of art, pail 
$1144 for the most desirable pa 
of seats, 15 and 16 in row A. 

Second balcony seats for th 
Friday afternoon concerts, whic 
were then called public rehearsal 
sold at twenty-five cents. An ente® 
prising reporter interviewed 
typical “symphony rehearsal girl. 
He wrote: “She often denies he) 
self the ordinary comforts of lif) 
for the sake of saving the quarte 
a week necessary for the purchas 
of her Symphony ticket, and sh 
thinks that it is no sacrifice at al! 
is not music the greatest thing i 
the world?” 


LITTLE PROPHECY is || 

dangerous thing. The Musicé| 
Courier published the followin 
statement in 1888: “In the futur®| 
the names of Chadwick, Pain» 
Foote, Gleason, Buck, Floersheiy 
and Klein will be the classics « 
America.” Most musicians will re« 
ognize three names, possibly fou: 
No one, except professional hie 
torians, will be able to identify th 
others. 
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Sibyl Sanderson, the blue-eyed 
American soprano, was the bright- 
est star on the operatic firmament 
n Paris in the 1890's. Massenet 
wrote “Thais” for her, and in his 
nemoirs he paid enthusiastic trib- 
ate to her talent and her beauty. 
Her voice had an extraordinary 
range—she could reach the high G. 
The Parisians called it her Tour 


Eiffel Note. 


There was a composer of note 
Who borrowed each tune that he 
wrote. 
And it was with pleasure 
That in the last measure 
He signed with a flourish: unquote. 


Trained Seals have been taught 
to play tunes on a set of mouth 
harmonicas. Horses and dogs have 
been forced to beat out syncopated 
rhythms. Other animals have been 
similarly trained. The strangest 
story of all musical performances 
by animals is told in a seventeenth- 
century Chinese chronicle. A vil- 
lage entertainer enclosed twelve 
frogs in twelve wooden boxes, 
partly uncovered. He would strike 
me of the frogs, and the frog 
would croak loudly. By varying the 
sizes of the frogs, he obtained a 
series of notes in the Chinese pen- 
latonic scale. He even managed to 
lay chords by striking several 
frogs at once. If the chronicle is to 
9¢ believed, the popular Chinese 
unes that he played with his frog 
semble were clearly recognizable 
0 the villagers. 


A Good Question to confound 
he experts: Who composed Sym- 
hony Number Zero? The answer 
s: Bruckner. He applied this clas- 
ification to an early symphony in 
) minor which he wrote in 1864, 
ind for which, in his later years, 
1e professed great contempt. There 
vas a still earlier Bruckner sym- 
Jhony, left without a number. So 
3ruckner wrote not nine sym- 
yhonies as the dictionaries say, but 
‘leven. 


In the eyes of European ob- 
ervers, America has always been 
it land of musical eccentricities. 
The Paris journal “Le Ménestrel” 
Mf April 29, 1900, reported a fan- 
astic story of the burial of Miss 
Mary Tata, a pianist from Con- 
iorsville, state not indicated. She 


and it served as a coffin in the 
grave itself. “Le Ménestrel” adds, 
significantly : 

“This young woman was devoted, 
body and soul, to her piano.” 


e - 


| Beis HALE, the musical sage 
of Boston, was a man of 
trenchant wit, and his skepticism 
regarding some affectations of per- 
formers was complete and unmiti- 
gated. He wrote in the Boston Jour- 
nal of November 21, 1900: “They 
say that certain golfers, renowned 
for their perfect form, gain this 
form by assiduous practice before 
a looking-glass. Might it not be 
well for some of our younger pian- 
ists to do likewise? A player, even 
in the most impassioned moments, 
should not use his hands and head 
as though he were trying to pick 
up pennies off a red-hot stove.” 

It was Philip Hale who penned 
this brief review of a song recital: 
“The singer presented several 
groups of songs. Some valuable 
time was consumed.” 

Hale nurtured a morbid dislike 
for the music of Brahms, which 
was as popular in Boston at the 
turn of the century as it is now. 
He referred to Boston as Brahms- 
town or Brahms Settlement. In the 
Boston Journal of December 2, 
1900, he wrote: “I shall never for- 
get January 28, 1884, for on that 
night in Berlin I heard Johannes 
Brahms play his own D Minor 
Piano Concerto. He played it with 
evident enjoyment, and each of his 
fingers was apparently, or audibly, 
about four inches broad. The ad- 
mired composer played badly, in 
fact like a pig. And for the last ten 
years in Boston, whenever I have 
been bored at a concert, I have 
said to myself: Cheer up, old man; 
you once were obliged to hear 
Johannes Brahms play his D Minor 
Concerto.” 

In reviewing a Boston perform- 
ance of Brahm’s Sonata for clari- 
net and piano, Philip Hale wrote: 
“The second and third movements 
are more tolerable than the 
others.” 

When the lighted red signs were 
placed in Symphony Hall by order 
of the Fire Department, Philip 
Hale quipped: “They should be 
marked Exit in Case of Brahms, 
rather than Exit in Case of Fire.” 
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CAN’T WEAR OUT—can't slow down. 
The beat is always steady, accurate at 


any tempo. 


NO MOVING PARTS— it uses the thyra- 
tron “heart beat” tube developed for 
radar. Exclusive design (U.S. Patent No. 
2,522,492). 


VOLUME CONTROL—make the beat 
as loud or soft as you like, or vary from 
sharp to mellow. 


NO CLUMSY ADJUSTING—no set 
screws. Dial it like your radio to any 
tempo—40 to 208 beats per minute. 


cy We 

A Beat you can see... 
‘| _A Beat you can hear! 
NY ie ary 


Selmer 


METRONOMA 


Electric Tempo Indicator 
with the flash Baton 


World’s most dependable time beat! 
Selmer Metronoma gives you correct 
tempos two ways... (1) by a sound 
beat that can be set loud or soft, and 
(2) by a sight beat through a visible, 
flashing light. Easily set for ay tempo 
from 40 to 208—Lareo to Presto— 
with a twist of the dial. 

In playing with a band or orchestra, 
you are expected to follow the beat of 
the conductor’s baton—not the sound 
of the bass drum or other members of 
the group. The Metronoma, with its 
flashing visual beat, helps you learn to 
do this: Simply turn the sound beat 
volume as low as possible and follow 
the visible flasher. Get it now—Metro- 
noma is your biggest tempo bargain! 


On Sale at Better Music Stores 
Distributed Exclusively by 


H.& A. oelmer INC. 


DEPT. E-82, ELKHART, INDIANA 


Buy a 


Many exclusive features guar- 
antee lasting service. Thousands 
of these superb Wicks Organs 
are today in use... everywhere! 


PIPE ORGAN 
an imitation 


THIS IS A 
GREAT INSTRUMENT... 
Custom Built FOR YOU 


Whenever there is a need for 
organ music...whether it be 
church-home-college-studio, 
etc...first investigate the Wicks 
Organ..a genuine electric pipe 
organ. Its tonal grandeur... 
visual beauty and completely 
dependable character meets 
every musical requirement. 


The first demonstration will 
be an inspiring and memor- 
able experience. Distinguished 
organists everywhere praise 
the craftsmanship and design 
of the Wicks Organ and un- 
hesitatingly recommend it. 
These artists recognize sound 
technical and artistic values 
sought for in an organ... 
and acknowledge the Wicks 
Organ to be superior. 

Prices begin at $2975 fora 


beautiful all-electric two manual 
Wicks Pipe Organ. 


Send for free booklet... 


A publisher asked Eugéne 
d’Albert for his opinion about a| Mywicksorgan Company, Highland, Illinois __ 
music manuscript. D’Albert re- 
plied: “The ink and paper are 


There is no obligation. 


vas in the last stage of tubercu- PLEASE WRITE DEPT. E-1 
osis, and her dying wish was to 


ye buried in her grand piano. The 


Please send Free booklets... 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 


ae . Name «occ cceeeeceresesseeeserectnsnsnensnssnenseneeetestense 
amily respected her wish. The excellent.” | Pe re ectnareneenst ee ace reat ttie I HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 
trings were taken out of the piano, THE END cl hs Pe | 
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ADA RICHTER .... 


well known and accepted in the music teaching 
field... offers piano collections which are tech- 
nically good and full of appeal. A perfect com- 
bination for the young piano student. 


STORIES WITH MUSIC 


Cinderella (Particularly suited for young beginners) . 


-410-40133  .60 


Jack and the Beanstalk (Grade 1 and 144, five selec- 


TIONS With WOTGS!) © ieiiis. eect atels core oats cle. Ete Teton coter- 4110-40161 


4100-40232 


Three Little Pigs 
Péter: Rabbit ice cia 9:caverevo, «pains loin ©. soye «Step llevar tienen 410-40184 


Nuteracker Suite (Excerpts from Tschaikowsky’s ballet 
SAR INuteracken’ 20)! ricsctojeizisteict ete steie ctv 6s thee retonebeketenertees 410-40178 


*Peer Gynt Suite (Grieg’s music in story form. For stu- 
dents up to thesthird *erade)) scsc tees «0)e,siwietime es 410-40183  .75 


Sooo ao oMeocenJdduodeboooosHoasoot 4100-41005 


Noah and the Ark 


Hare and the Tortoise (mew) ...............00ee eee 410-41022 


The First, Bastere: o... 529s <.05.06 osteo be sveccceetinds 410-41013 


} onungaounoueododdb0ccOcGoRbODuD 410-40255 


COLLECTIONS 


MY FIRST SONG BOOK (40 familiar songs covering ‘Songs 
I Sang When Very Young,” “Songs I Sing On Holi- 
days,” ‘Songs I Sing In Church,” “Songs I Sing In 
School,”’ “Songs Children Sing In Far Away Lands,” 
and ‘Songs My Parents Like To Sing.’’) ............ 410-40175  .75 


“PLAY AND SING (More arrangements of favorite songs 
classified as “School Songs,”’ “‘“Songs Of Other Lands,” 
“Songs Of My Country,” “Songs From Operas,” 
‘Songs My Grandparents Sang Long Ago.” Grade 2) . .410-40188 .75 


MY OWN HYMN BOOK (Easy arrangements for piano solo, 
50 hymns and gospel songs with at least one verse of 


tibia [slelleve sper custo teelern ate tasleus era ot vertekeCenenebele eit boiwe disco eteieee 410-40108 
MY EVERYDAY HYMN BOOK (50 more favorite hymns).. 


-410-40252  .75 


FAVORITE HYMNS (Easy arrangements for piano duet, 
for players of equal ability, Grade 2)................ 410-40036 


OUR LATIN AMERICAN NEIGHBORS (The ever-appealing 
rhythms and melodies of Latin America. Grade 2, 
With, English <verse)). j4:6iai%i..0..0:tosee eee eee 410-40180 75 


SONGS OF STEPHEN FOSTER (28 numbers, Grade 2)... 


-410-40205  .85 


SONGS OF MY COUNTRY (46 patriotic songs which employ 
the different registers of the keyboard).......... 410-40124 .75 


LET’S STAY WELL (Clever health songs)................ 4110-40029 


1.00 


POEMS FOR PETER (Poems that involve experiences, real 
and imaginative, familiar to children) .......... 410-40030 1.50 


A CHILD’S JOURNEY (16 rote songs woven about a story 
of a child’s journey on a holiday)................... 4110-40250 .75 


STARS AND STRIPES FOREVER (The ever-popular Sousa 
music in arrangements for Grade 2-24%) ........ 420-41000 1.00 


* Sold only in U.S.A. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


Music Lover’s 


BOOKSHELF 


By 


Benjamin Britten 


A commentary on his works from a 
group of specialists, edited by Don- 
ald Mitchell and Hans Keller. 


The editors of this 410-page 
volume of commentary on the most 
discussed, most prolific and most 
industrious of English-born con- 
temporary composers, have ren- 
dered Benjamin Britten a valuable 
service and provided the musical 
public with one of the most com- 
prehensive books of its type in 
musical literature. There are no 
less than fifteen contributors, each 
one a musicological expert. 

Britten’s music is at times far 
more accessible to the average lis- 
tener than is generally believed. 
Many musically sophisticated ama- 
teurs often find it irresistible. On 
the other hand he has furnished 
the avant garde with serious works 
that have been very provocative. 

Born at Lowestoft in Suffolk, in 
1913, the son of a musical mother, 
active in the music life of the 
community, he developed precocity 
to a remarkable degree. At sixteen 
he won a scholarship at the Royal 
College of Music where he studied 
under John Ireland and Arthur 
Benjamin. He wanted to go abroad 
to study with Alban Berg in Vien- 
na, but was prevented by academic 
prejudice “to the fury of Frank 
Bridge.” Owing to economic con- 
ditions in Europe he went to 
America where he remained for 
over two and a half years mostly 
in the environs of New York. Re- 
turing to England he commenced 
to produce works with an in- 
credible rapidity. 

Appended to the new work is an 
extensive bibliography, an index 
of Britten’s compositions, a chron- 
ological list of his works and a 


discography (list of available 
records. ) 
Philosophical Library $7.50 


An Objective Psychology of Music 
by Robert William Lundin 

The subject of psychology in re- 
lation to music, is a difficult one 
for any student who is not ad- 
vanced in the arts of music and in 
the science of psychology. Dr. 
Lundin, Assistant Professor of 
Psychology at Hamilton College, 


DALE AWDE KS ON 


has approached the subject with a. 
zeal and energy which are highly | 
commendable. The book is splen-_ 
didly documented and his bibli- 
ography has covered some 260 
volumes previously published. 

He begins with the customary 
exposition upon the acoustics of 
the origin, quality and quantity of 
sound. Then he proceeds to an. 
appraisal of the physio-psychologi-_ 
cal reactions of the individual to) 
music, His comments upon current — 
psychological tests in music should — 
be very helpful to those interested ~ 
in the subject. He concludes with) 
chapters upon Musical Perform-| 
ance (voice, piano, violin, etc.) ; 
Music in Industry and the Thera-_ 
peutic Uses of Music. 


The Roland Press Company $4, 50. | 


Music in Mexico 
a Historical Survey by Robert 
Stevenson 

Our colorful sister republic to 
the south is known as a land of| 
many mines, El Dorados which. 
have been celebrated in history’ 
and fiction. One great mine that 
has never been fully explored until | 
recently is the mine of Mexican) 
folk music. Many people do not 
yet know that our musical begin-’ 
nings in America started in Mexico | 
when Father Pedro de Gante estab- | 
lished a conservatory in Texcuco, 
early in the 16th century. De Gante 
joined the forces of Cortes (al-) 
though not himself a Spaniard). ~ 
He was born in Ghent (Flanders) 
about 1480 and lived to be ninety — 
years old. He was the personal — 
chaplain of Charles V. He organ- | 
ized a choir of Mexican Indians’ 
which was said to be on a par 
with the best European choirs. 

Prior to the arrival of Cortes 
there existed in Mexico very inter-: 
esting and significant aboriginal!) 
native music which was described) | 
with most commendable accuracy | 
by the musically educated Catholic” 
clergy of the era. 

Mr. Stevenson continues with) 
the history of music in Mexico) 
from its romantic beginnings to| 
its splendid present. The work re-| 
veals exhaustive research and is 
destined to become a_ standard 
work upon the subject. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $5.00. 
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-wentieth Century Music 
_y David Ewen 

The publishers of this new book, 
early five hundred pages long, 
epresent it as “a guide to approxi- 
aately 1000 musical compositions 
n all the major forms since 1900.” 
“hese, together with biographies 
nd critical evaluations of leading 
echniques, trends, schools and 
novements of contemporary music, 
-nake up a very imposing volume. 
The work is very comprehensive 
ind valuable as a reference for 
shat reason. The author has made 
every effort to be fair in his ap- 
praisals, but all criticism is neces- 
sarily a matter of individual taste, 
judgment and personal opinion in 
estimating the importance for the 
survival of any art work. Time 
after all, is the only decisive factor 
in making the ultimate decision. 

More than one hundred compos- 
ers who have produced nearly six 
hundred major compositions since 
1900 are represented. Some of 
these composers listed hereafter 
were born in the sixties, seventies 
and eighties of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Their lives straddled the two 
centuries and in some instances 
their better known works appeared 
before 1900. Among these com- 
posers are Bartok, Bax, Alban 
Berg, Bloch, Busoni, Carpenter, 
Casella, Debussy, Delius, Dohnanyi, 
Elgar, Enesco, de Falla, Foote, 
Gilbert, Glazunov, d’Indy, Ives, 
Jandéek, Kodaly, Liadov, Loeffler, 
Mahler, Malipiero, D. G. Mason, 
Medtner, Miaskovsky, Montemezzi, 
Pierne, Pizzetti, Puccini, Rachman- 
inoff, Ravel, Reger, Respighi, Rous- 
sel, Sibelius, R. Strauss, Schmitt, 
Schoenberg, Scriabin, Stravinsky, 
Szymanowski, Deems Taylor, Toch, 
Turina, Vaughan Williams, Web- 
ern, Wolf-Ferrari (the composers 
in italics are deceased). 

This means that fifty of the one 
hundred composers represent the 
period from 1850 to 1950. Many 
people feel that modern contemp- 
orary music does not represent a 
very significant advance in this 
century. Rachmaninoff felt much 
the same about it. He once told the 
writer that in his opinion the mag- 
nificent D Major Concerto of Mac- 
Dowell represented to serious, 
sound musicians, the most impor- 
tant work written by an American. 
Since MacDowell, who was born 
in 1861 and died in 1908, wrote 
nothing important in the 20th cen- 
tury, he could not be admitted to 
Mr. Ewen’s book. 

The Complete Book of 20th 
Century Music will be found a 
valuable addition to any library. 
Prentice Hall, Inc. $7.50 
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Carl Nielsen—Symphonist 
by Robert Simpson 

Denmark, without her colonies 
is about one third the size of New 
York State. It is one of the most 
self-sufficient nations in the world, 
so busy and so content with its 
own affairs that it has never 
carried on an extensive publicity 
campaign exploiting its numerous 
achievements. Ask any musician 
“Who is the greatest Danish com- 
poser?” and the answer is likely 
to be “Niels Gade.” But when we 
consider the far more extensive 
works of Carl Nielsen those who 
do not know his works will be 
amazed. His handling of his mate- 
rials is bold and distinctive with- 
out indulging in ultra-modern ex- 
periments. He shows a familiarity 
with the tendencies of his inter- 
national contemporaries but imi- 
tates none. There is a wholesome, 
healthy quality to his compositions 
that is refreshing. His six sym- 
phonies are significant and should 
be heard more frequently. 

Carl August Nielsen was born 
on June 9, 1865 at Norre-Lyndelse 
about ten miles from the birthplace 
of Hans Christian Andersen. His 
father was a house painter and 
village musician. With the help of 
Niels Gade he was admitted to the 
Conservatory at Copenhagen as a 
non-paying pupil. In 1891 he mar- 
ried the famous Danish sculptress 
Anna Marie Brodersen. His life 
was in every respect exemplary 
and he was profoundly revered by 
his fellow citizens. When he died 
Oct. 3, 1931 thousands attended 
his funeral. 

Your reviewer heard his first 
Nielsen symphony in the Tivoli 
gardens in Copenhagen in 1927 
and has never missed an oppor- 
tunity since to hear his works. Mr. 
Simpson’s excellent appraisal of 
Nielsen’s compositions contains a 
list of H.M.V. and other records 
available in Great Britain some 
of which must be obtainable in 
America. 

The Macmillan Company $4.50 
The Story of Jerome Kern 
by David Ewen 

The mystery of a great melody 
is still a profound enigma. It may 
come from the mind and soul of a 
peasant as in the case of believe 
Me if All Those Endearing Young 
Charms or the hundreds of anony- 
mous folk songs that have refused 
to die through the centuries. It 
may come from the mind of a great 
master like Handel (Largo) ; Bach 
(Air for the G String); Mozart 
(Voi che Sepate); Haydn (With 

(Continued on Page 8) 


For accurate tempo 
use the precision 


instrument. . 


METRONOME de Maelze 
by SETH THOMAS 


Students of music and dancing 
know the importance of correct 
timing. That is why so many 
depend on the finest precision 
instrument available — Metro- 
nome de Maelzel. 

This fine mechanism is made 
by Seth Thomas, famous for 
precision time instruments 
since 1813. It measures time 
both audibly and visibly—with 
a definite tick and oscillating 
pendulum. Tempos are easily adjust- 
able from 40 to 208 beats per minute. 

The workmanship of master crafts- 
men that characterizes all Seth Thomas 
products goes into the manufacture of 
this enduring key-wound mechanism. 
And it comes in a beautifully polished, 


hardwood case... 
portable. 

See this fine Seth Thomas* Metro- 
nome at your music dealer, depart- 
ment or jewelry store. Only $12.95t. 


lightweight and 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


a) (‘ +Price subject to change 
eth homas locks eee ee 


Starring in Paramoun 
Pictures Technicolor | 
Production—‘‘The 
Stars are Singing” 


Chosen for its beautiful 2 
singing tone quality by... 


Rosemary Clooney 


for her own home 


THE NEW J«French CRESCENDO 


In her studio work, and in personal appearances, 


Rosemary Clooney has sung to the accompani- 
ment of many different pianos. Hearing them all 
in action, her final choice for her own home is 
Jesse French! See why. Inspect and play the new 
Jesse French Crescendo. Let your dealer explain 
its many outstanding quality features...and the 
convenient budget terms which will put this new 


value triumph in your home, now! 


YOU'LL BE AMAZED 


AT ITS REMARKABLY 
LOW PRICE! 


See your Jesse French dealer, or write for free ‘Piano Facts’’ Booklet to Dept. E-81 


JESSE FRENCH & SONS PIANO DIV. * H.& A. SELMER INC., ELKHART, INDIANA 
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@ For the serious student who wishes in- 


onservator Y 


OF MUSIC 


tensive professional study of music, bal- 
anced with participation in college liberal 
arts program and general campus activity. 
Dormitories, co-educational dining, exten- 
sive concert series by guest and local 


artists, excellent practice facilities. 
Member National Association of Schools of Music 


Write for: 


Conservatory catalog describing de- 


grees awarded 


Bulletin on admission and audition 
procedures 


Calendar of music events for the cur- 
rent year 


Programs of concerts and recitals 


given during past season 


Director of Admissions, Oberlin College 
Box 583, Oberlin, Ohio 
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ROBERT WHITFORD PIANO METHODS REPRESENT 
A NEW MOVEMENT IN PIANO EDUCATION 


You will be pleased with the innovations Mr. Whitford 
has brought to present day piano teaching. Yes, there 
have been some worthwhile changes made. 

Write now for a free copy of PIANO TEACHING TO- 
DAY which reveals Robert Whitford's personal method 
for teaching children and his method for teaching adults. 


With your copy of Piano Teaching Today you will also 
be sent complimentary, Mr. Whitford's master lesson - 
on MUSIC'S MOST UNUSUAL CHORD. Just send your 


name and address and state whether you are a piano 


Robert Whitford 


teacher, a student or a parent and we will send you the above. Mail to: 


Robert Whitford Publications, 204 N. E. 31st St., Miami 37, Fla. 


Plan now to attend the ROBERT WHITFORD PIANO TEACHER CONVENTION at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill., Aug. 6th and 7th, 1953. Sponsored by the Certified Robert Whitford 
Piano Teachers of America, but open to all piano teachers and interested students. Write 
for details. 


BUTLER UNIVERSITY 


JORDAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


A rich tradition, a progressive philosophy, an outstanding faculty, complete accred- 
itation. Baccalaureate degrees in Dance, Drama, Music, Music Education, Radio. 
Write for catalogue and desired information 


JORDAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC (Box E), 1204 North Delaware Street 


Indianapolis 2, Indiana 


io) 


SHATTINGER MUSIC CO. 
MUSIC SELLERS SINCE 1876 St. Louis 1, Mo. 
We are MAIL ORDER music sellers of all music publications 


Large stock on hand to supply your musical needs—if you are overnight by train from St. 
Louis you are 2 days by mail. 


812 Olive St. 


LARGE COUNTER DISPLAYS 


Music Lover’s Bookshelf 
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Verdure Clad); Beethoven (The 
Moonlight Sonata) ; Schubert (Ave 
Maria); Schumann (Im Wunder- 
schoen Monat Mai); Brahms 
(Sapphic Ode); Wagner (QA, 
Thou my Beautiful Morning Star) ; 
and thousands of others. 

No book or no teacher can ex- 
plain to anyone how to write a 
great melody. Some very success- 
ful melodies seem to break all rules. 
(n.b. Depuis le Jour from Charpen- 
tier’s “Louise”). Melodies like 
poetry are soul born. They come 
from the infinite and blessed is he 
who receives them for mankind. 
Those who have these inspirations 


' may if they have the technic, work 


their melodies into compositions 
in larger form (as did Kern in his 
symphonic poem “Scenario”) and 
give them permanence. Those who 
do not have beautiful melodies 
write something else which has less 
hope for endurance. 

Jerome Kern was a man of many 
melodies, fifty of which were pro- 
nounced “hits.” Some of them 
spread through the world with the 
speed of light. But, would they last 
through the years? The answer is 
that, like the tunes of Victor Her- 
bert, they have and are continually 
heard on radio and _ television 
programs. 

Mr. Kern is said to have made 
millions through his genius. His 
hobby was collecting old books 
and manuscripts. His great collec- 
tion sold for $1,729,000. Perhaps 
his most noted achievement was 
“Show Boat” a new and distinctly 
different type of musical entertain- 
ment based upon Edna Ferber’s 
novel of the same name. The idea 
of making a work of this type, a 
kind of American opera comique, 
which had serious natural dramatic 
values, was his own. His brilliant 
librettist Oscar Hammerstein II 
(who after Kern’s death followed 
up the pattern with several other 
works, which have had tremendous 
success with music written by 
Richard Rodgers) opposed the 
idea at first as did Florenz Zieg- 
feld, the producer. Even on the 
night of the opening, both men 
anticipated failure and were dum- 
founded when Kern’s idea proved 
an unprecedented success. “Show 
Boat” opened in New York in 1927 
and remained in New York for 572 
performances. According to Mr. 
Ewen it played to an average gross 
business at the incredible rate of 
$50,000 per performance. This 


would mean that if the Ziegfel 
Theatre had a seating capacity of 
5,000, it would have to sell out 
every night at ten dollars a seat. 
This is preposterous. 
Henry Holt and Co. 


$2.50 


Hymns and Human Life | 
by Erik Routley | 
Dr. Routley has written a de- 
lightful and fascinating book about 
hymns and their relation to you 
and me. One moment profound. 
another moment merry, but always 
well balanced, this more than three’ 
hundred page book about hymns 
and hymn writers is very excep- | 
tional. There are no notation ex- 
amples in the book, but clergymen 
and choral leaders will find it in- 
valuable. 


Philosophical Library $6.00 


The Language of Music 


by Klaus Liepmann 
This unusual compendium of 
musical knowledge by the German- © 
born Director of Music of the — 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- — 
nology, will prove a most valuable — 
addition to any musician’s library. — 
Finely conceived and excellently 
executed, it is difficult to appraise — 
a book of this type in a short re- 
view without doing it an injustice. 
Primarily the work is designed 
for the adult music lover, who 
“whether attending concerts, or 
listening to broadcasts and record- 
ings, desires a better understand- 
ing of what he hears.” Thus in 356) 
pages he covers the whole range of 
the background of musical art in) 
admirable fashion. The author puts _ 
down numberless things which will — 
make the music lover secure in his 
knowledge. 
However in all books of this” 
type one must have a basic knowl- 
edge of notation and the keys” 
major and minor usually acquired) 
through the study of an instrument 
step by step (stwpfenweise) to 
comprehend such a book with mu-' 
sical comfort. 
Nevertheless there are few books _ 
your reviewer has seen which 
comprehend as this does the es- 
sentials of musical structure as we | 
know it today. It would make an_ 
excellent college text. | 
If the neophyte could have a 
musical amicus curiae (an inter-| 
ested friend of the court) to read 
the book with him and discuss the’| 
various chapters, it would be very 
helpful. 


The Ronald Press Co. $5.00) | 
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Astrid Varnay 


Astrid Varnay and Bernd Aldenhoff in 
“Siegfried” 


Miss Varnay and Sigurd Bjorling in 
“Die Walkuere” 
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What is it like to sing in opera 


at the great Wagner Festspielhaus? 


An American singer tells something 


of the Wagner tradition in her 


Guifpresstoses of Lui 


woul 


From an Interview with Astrid Varnay 


Secured by Rose Heylbut 


(Astrid Varnay, who is the only American 
ever to sing Bruennhilde and Isolde at the 
Bayreuth Festspielhaus and who returned 
there in 1953 for the third consecutive year 
as leading soprano, singing eleven perform- 
ances within the month’s Festival, offers 
impressions of Bayreuth methods which 
will open new vistas to American students 
of opera.—Ed. note.) 


Y FIRST impression of Bayreuth is its 

beautiful orderliness. The charming 
town always looks as if it had just been 
freshly polished. Its inhabitants own fewer 
possessions than we do, but they take better 
care of them in a self-imposed discipline 
that shows itself in the Festspielhaus. The 
theatre is a prized possession of all; no one 
would dream of dropping papers there, or 
in any way treating it with less than 
appreciative respect. 

This same orderliness extends to the 
appreciation of music, Bayreuth audiences 
do not come to pass time or “take in a 
show.” They participate in music. Young 
and old, professionals and artisans, all 
prepare themselves for their share in the 
event by studying text and motifs, by 
reading about Wagner; most of all by dis- 
cussing the music-drams in their homes as 
part of family life. This is important. The 
children grow up to regard music as an 
integral part of good living, as necessary 
as food and air. They know nothing of the 
“highbrow handicap,” the feeling that 
music is “sissified,” or part of alien culture. 
It is part of home. This approach benefits 
music as well as the people. It is the 
animating influence of the Festspielhaus. 

The historic theatre is under the direc- 


THE COVER FOR THIS MONTH 
ETUDE’S cover shows an impressive view | 


of the Wagner Festspielhaus at Bayreuth. | 


tion of Wieland and Wolfgang Wagner, 
whose object is to mount performances of 
their grandfather’s works which shall be as 
perfect as possible and as close as possible 
to Wagner’s intentions. Their inherited 
responsibilities are bulwarked by long 
years of arduous preparation, so that 
Wagner’s intentions may be faithfully 
served. They encourage their performers 
to work in the same spirit. Richard 
Wagner is still the head of Bayreuth! 

In most opera companies, the American 
singer’s preparation consists in mastering 
his part and then expecting conductor and 
stage-director to tell him what to do and 
when to do it. At Bayreuth, the first step 
is for the brothers Wagner to meet with 
the cast and staffs for an intensive discus- 
sion of each work. Everyone gives his 
opinion (on meanings, methods, ways of 
acting), and differences are talked oul 
until a logical and mutually satisfactory 
conclusion is reached. The performers are 
of varied ages, nationalities, experience. As 
each contributes to the building of the 
performance, we get to know each others’ 
minds. More important, we get to know 
Wagner. 

At Bayreuth, there is no thought of 
quick success, the quick dollar, Artists 
are valued for the integrity of their work: 
they need not display mink-coat glamour. 
Their appeal is to heart and mind rather 
than to sensationalism. And they learn to 
put their work above their ego. 

Bayreuth has no drill system. We are 
made to feel like sharers in a family event 
rather than employees. The season’s 
schedule of performances and rehearsals is 
set in advance; we know what we have 
to do, and when, and we are expected to 
be absolutely ready, in music, lines, and 
vocal surety so that there is no unneces- 
sary rehearsing; our ultimate task is to 
sing and to interpret Wagner. There are 
some room re- (Continued on Page 62) 
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The Bright Lantern 


New Methods for Piano Teachers 


The story of teaching procedures as developed at 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


By Martha Neumark 


OT LONG AGO we had a visitor at our 

weekly Piano Party—a very pretty and 
talented young miss of ten; a good stu- 
dent, an excellent dancer, with a flair for 
popularity. Since she had—on and off— 
been taking piano lessons for several 
years, and since the other girls present 
performed little pieces for the rest of us, 
she decided that she wouldn’t mind play- 
ing something too. “But I don’t know any- 
thing without music,” she said. So we 
rummaged about in our practically inex- 
haustible supply and found something 
fairly simple that she thought she’d like 
to try. All went well enough till some chro- 
maticisms appeared—and then she was 
stymied and, so to speak, gave up the 
ghost. 

But why? Why could this bright child 
of obviously good memory not play even 
a simple little chorded piece without music 
before her? And why, when she did have 
music, did a simple sharp or two stump 
her so completely? Yet just one week 
later, after I had explained a few prime 
facts of musical life to her, she had no 
difficulty at all when she sat down at the 


piano and played a couple of tunes by ear 
with quite adequate chording. And after 
several further weeks chromatic altera- 
tions in notation held no terrors. Again— 
why? Certainly no magical powers of my 
own were involved. But perhaps it was 
magic of a sort: the magic of the new 
methods of piano teaching that have so 
recently been evolved by a group of gifted 
and altruistic pedagogues, whose fine fer- 
vor for spreading the light is already, 
though still sporadically, bearing the high- 
est order of musical fruit. 

Theories and theorists abound; the pit- 
ter patter of little minds is heard through- 
out the land. Neither the fact that the 
word NEW appears in large letters nor the 
presence of the publisher’s blurb acclaim- 
ing a current publication as superlative in 
any way give it validity. A fresh approach 
implies much more than an advertising 
slogan; an authoritative modus operandi 
necessitates an academically informed and 
pliable background. 

Last summer Bertrand Russell, who man- 
ages to make the headlines in a pithy man- 
ner that has a tendency to obscure his 


philosophic competence in the eyes of the 
casual beholder, made this cogent obser- 
vation: “A human mind is like a lantern 
on a dark night; things that are close at 
hand it shows with a certain clarity. But 
with increasing distance there is increas- 
ing dimness, and beyond a certain radius 
there is total blackness. Mental education 
should increase the brightness of the lan- 
tern and the extent of the area over which 
it sheds light.” Substitute “musical educa- 
tion” for “mental education” in that final 


sentence, and there you have in a nutshell 


the prime requisite for effective piano 
teaching: the bright lantern of knowledge, 
even the elementary rays of which are so 
often absent from the ken of many a so- 
called piano teacher. 

In the great proving ground which is 
Columbia University’s Teachers College 
yeoman work is being done in the Grad- 
uate Music Department by musical scholars 
who are thoroughly versed in all the tradi- 
tional methods of music instruction and 
who are thus most competent to judge 
comparative practical values. Here there 
has been evolved one of the most effective 
methods for teaching of pianistic skills that 
has ever been tried out on a sufficiently 
large scale to prove itself. Yet the elements 
involved are so simple that any private 
piano teacher with sufficient skill and 
knowledge to have the right to call himself 
(or herself) a piano teacher can easily 
adapt them to the needs of his o@n pupils, 
whether he teaches them singly or in 
groups. And since the greatest burden in 
music education still falls in the area of 
the private teacher, it becomes increasingly 
important that all such teachers learn how 
best to serve the requirements of their 
students, rather than vice versa. 

Under the aegis of Dr. Robert Pace, head 
of the Piano Department of Teachers 
College, is being spread the realization 
that successful music training is not beyond 
the scope of any normal child, and that 
it is conversely the rightful heritage of 
every individual. Many a community in 
this fair land of ours owes its recent giant 
strides forward in musical advancement 
to the direct guiding genius of this devoted 
and pre-eminent musical pedagogue; and to 
many more the glow of the bright lantern 
is being disseminated by the teachers who 
have been fortunate enough to quaff the 
new nectar under the enthusiastic tutelage 
of Dr. Pace and his fellow preceptors. 

“Would you be willing to outline your 
methods for the many piano teachers who 
regularly turn to the pages of ETUDE for 
guidance and illumination?” I asked Dr. 
Pace. 

“The way of a teacher can mean so much 
in creating an attitude toward music in 
general and piano in particular,” he re- 
joined, “that I am happy to traverse -any 
avenue that will bring us closer to our 
goal—understanding and enjoyment of mu- 
sic by every one.” (Continued on Page 58) 
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LULLY— 


Master Musician 


by Georgia M. Buckingham 


One of the most amazing stories in all music history is this one of the boy of 


lowly birth who rose to be the favored musician of kings. 


N THE YEAR 1646 an under-sized, un- 
attractive fourteen year old Italian boy 
of poor family was transported from his 
native city of Florence to Paris for the 
purpose of entertaining his benefactor’s 
lady friend with singing and guitar play- 
ing. This event in itself was not uncommon 
in Europe of that day, but its consequences 
were important and far-reaching. Research 
rewards us with the fact that this same 
ugly lad, alone in a strange country, rose 
in a few years from the menial position of 
scullery boy to be acclaimed the greatest 
musician of his day, and provides one of 
music history’s most colorful stories. 

The reasons for the phenomenal musical 
career of Lully (known in France as Jean 
Baptiste de Lulli) were inherent in the 
nature of the man himself. An undeniable 
musical genius, astute business ability and 
a driving ambition were his. These attri- 
butes, coupled with the physical stamina 
to follow through were bound to spell suc- 
cess even in the 17th Century. 

The first step in Lully’s rise to eminence 
came by accident. Amusing himself one 
day in the scullery of Mlle. de Montpen- 
sier by scraping on a violin, he was heard 
by the Count de Nogent who at once placed 
the boy in the household’s private band 
and give him violin lessons. In spite of 
insults, humiliations, poverty and _ loneli- 
ness, he developed into such a superb per- 
former that his playing became, through- 
out France, the measuring rod by which 
all violin playing was judged, and it was 
this mastery of the violin that brought 
him to the attention of Louis XIV. 

Lully was admitted to the king’s Grand 
Band, a group of twenty-four violin vir- 
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tuosi (called also The Chambre) who 
played at the king’s dinners, concerts and 
court balls; then the king permitted him 
to organize and direct a band of his own, 
called “Les Petits Violons’” (The Little 
Violins) whose chief function was to ac- 
company the king on his journeys and 
voyages. This privilege was accompanied 
by a commission making him general in- 
spector of the king’s violinists. At this time 
Lully was twenty years of age. By the time 
he was forty, he had, with the king’s ap- 
proval, founded the Academie royale de 
musique (now the Grand Opéra) com- 
parable to Wagner’s Bayreuth Theatre, 
which enabled him to develop French opera. 

As superintendent of all the King’s 
Music, including the Grande Ecurie (in- 
strumentalists who played for hunting and 
processions) and The Chapelle (a vocal 
group), Lully had every musical means in 
France at his disposal. But this was not 
enough for his colossal ambition. He must 
be made a nobleman and he must become 
a secretary to the king, both of which 
objectives he accomplished, some _histo- 
rians say by “sordid intrigue,” “buffoon- 
ery, flattery” and “impudent tenacity.” 
This should not be too surprising when 
we remember that it was an age when all 
successful endeavor was subject to the 
approval of the monarch. 

On the day that Lully, the erstwhile 
scullery boy, was received by the court 
of Louis XIV, he impressed upon them 
his position as Master of the Music of 
France by an astounding original presen- 
tation—an opera. This presentation laid 
the foundation for his becoming the great- 
est musician of his century, a figure so 


powerful that his influence dominated 
French music long after his death. 

What sort of man was this, who over- 
came seemingly insurmountable obstacles 
and rose in a short time from squalid ob- 
scurity to an enviable position of artistic 
and social power? 

Historians agree that he was slovenly 
and unattractive. He was small, fat and 
dark. “His eyes were dark and red- 
rimmed,” one writes, “‘and so small it was 
difficult to see them, while they, appar- 
ently had difficulty in seeing.” A thick nose 
with wide nostrils, cheeks heavily lined, 
thick lips with a stubborn set when not 
smiling, a large cleft chin and a thick neck 
complete the portrait. A contemporary, 
trying to soften the picture, says that 
though there was nothing handsome or 
noble about him, his expression was pleas- 
ant and sparkling. Lecerf de la Vieville re- 
marks that “he had a good heart” and 
adds with the frankness of the biographer, 
that in him were combined the habits of 
a “dissolute Frenchman” and the “avarice 
of an Italian.” 

It was this Italian “avarice” probably 
that made Lully acutely aware of the power 
of money and urged him to amass a huge 
fortune. Besides his considerable income 
as music master to the royal family, the 
large dowry acquired through marriage, his 
receipts from the opera and frequent 
gifts from the king, Lully reaped fabulous 
returns from his extensive real estate 
projects. It is said that at his death he 
left “fifty-eight sacks of louis d’or and 
Spanish doubloons as well as silver plate, 
precious stones, diamonds, real and _ per- 
sonal property, (Continued on Page 57) 
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CHILDREN 
Designed This 


Opera Production 


An experiment in community 
cooperation that might well 
serve as a model for similar 


undertakings elsewhere. 


by George Gotwals 


fa ENS experiment in opera produc- 
tion, believed never before to have 
been tried in the entire history of music, 
scored a resounding success in Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia recently when the 
school children of the whole city designed 
the sets, costumes and even the choreog- 
raphy for a complete opera, Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s “Amahl and the Night Visitors.” 
This was not done as a stunt, but because 
composer-author Menotti specifies that 
“Amahl, a child, is the focal figure of the 
opera,” and that, therefore, the action, the 
costuming, and the scenery “should be 
interpreted simply and directly in terms 
of a child’s imagination.” 

In order really to obtain a child’s view- 
point, rather than some adult’s idea of a 
child’s viewpoint, the children of the city’s 
elementary schools were asked to design 
the production, which, moreover, was the 
first full opera ever produced in Hunting- 
ton. 

The whole project was the brainchild 
of Howard Shanet, young conductor of the 
Huntington Symphony Orchestra, who not 
only was conductor and music director for 
the opera, but also served as producer, 
stage director, dance director, and pub- 
licity man. 

In its actual working out, however, 
Huntington’s first opera was a commu- 
nity production in every sense of the 
word. The printed (Continued on Page 62) 


Conductor Howard Shanet improvises a model of the stage setting to facilitate discussion 
representatives of Civic groups which participated in the production. A minister, a pho 
phy instructor, a singing teacher, an art teacher, a representative of the Women’s Sym 


Bactewee at Wie Keith- Aiken Theatre, art teacher Lucie Lewis and some of her studers d., 
last minute painting of the Shepherds’ robes, to make them conform with the children) dj, 


sign. Every effort was made to follow explicitly the ideas of the children. 


a 


Community participation is suggested even by the marquee of the Keith-Albee TheatreThi, 
theatre has about the same seating capacity as New York’s Carnegie Hall. It was an am biion( 
pr meet to fill it for the fixst osteo cae * opera in the city’s history. B tke 
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i) Bobby Carter, a school traffic monitor, is all seriousness as he surveys the drawing of his con- Sandra Brinegar, aged 10, conceived the Oriental King a 
ion of one of the characters in the production. The next picture is the anonymous contribution shown at the left; on the right Kenneth Marple, an in 
i) pupil whose excellent ideas were carried out in preparing the costumes for both Amahl, the surance adjuster, poses in the finished costume of Kin; 
4: crippled shepherd boy who is the opera’s hero and his widowed Mother. Kaspar. 


yianning the Dance scene for the opera, Mrs. Lureata Little Patricia Collins and Bruce Ball (L.) show how shepherds and shepherdesses should dance in 
's Mariin, music supervisor, tells the story of “Amahl.” pairs for the solemn occasion of the King’s visit. (R.) Four older dancers follow their suggestions. 
children then suggested how the dance should look. Members of the singing chorus were used for the dance instead of professional ballet dancers. 


: Three Kings approach the door of the hut, bearing their gifts to the The Kings’ Page, (David Becker), is Amahl, played by 14-year-old Ped 


ist Child, The stage set was built exactly as the elementary school children shown in the costume made from the Ramsey, here sings, ““Don’t cry, Mother 
” 


designed it. Even their directions for lighting the star were followed. design of Chester Porter, aged 9. dear,” to his poor, widowed Mother. 
s 
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What should the well-trained 


parent know about his child’s music lessons? 


Here’s helpful advice in these 


“Do’s” and “Dont’s” for Parents 


(In an excellent article by Miss Gross- 
man in the November 1952 issue of 
ETUDE, entitled “Parent, Child, Teacher- 
Triangle or Trio,” she discussed the dif- 
ficulties that sometimes arise between the 
child and his teacher on one side and the 
parents of the child on the other. Miss 
Grossman seems to have found a practical 
solution to the problem (as outlined in 
the article referred to) and here presents 
somewhat of a summary of her conclu- 
sions—Ed. note.) 


ANY PEOPLE, both teachers and par- 

ents, have asked me to elaborate on 
the subject of the parents’ role as it has 
evolved after many years of meetings and 
discussions. I am listing many of our guid- 
ing principles below, in the form of “do’s” 
and “dont’s” for the sake of clarity. 
1. DON’T talk about how long the child 
is to practice. That is up to the teacher 
and the child. Some teachers prefer to 
stress quality rather than quantity. 

DO plan with your child a good starting 

time for practicing, and try to routinize 
it. Choose a starting time leaving plenty 
of room for uninterrupted practice, and 
one which does not deprive him of his 
favorite TV program, etc. This time may 
differ in different families because of spe- 
cial circumstances. Also, holidays should 
have their own starting schedules. 
2. DON’T make derogatory remarks or 
give destructive criticism. Even construc- 
tive criticism may he rejected by children 
with the remark, “That’s not how my 
teacher wants it.” Don’t be hurt when that 
happens. It’s normal. 

DO praise a piece well played, or some 

technical exercise cleanly performed. 
3. DON’T nag when things seem to be 
going wrong. It can only create bad feel- 
ings without accomplishing any worth- 
while results. 

DO call the teacher when the child isn’t 
around, and discuss any problem that has 


by ROSE GROSSMAN 


arisen, (I am usually free from 9 to 10 
each morning and have asked that parents 
call me at that time. For those who may 
think that I have been deluged with calls, 
I should like to state that that has not 
been the case. All calls have actually saved 
time for me because it is easier to antici- 
pate a problem than to become involved 
in one.) 

4. DON’T make an issue of every little 
thing. 

DO allow occasional lapses in prac- 

ticing if the reasons are legitimate. 
5. DON’T compare your child’s progress 
with that of your neighbor’s child. He 
is in competition with himself and with 
no one else. You do not necessarily sew 
as well. bake as well or cook as well as 
your neighbor. 

DO give your child credit for personal 

accomplishment. If he has overcome a par- 
ticular difficulty, give him sincere praise 
for it. 
6. DON’T insist that your child play for 
company. If you are disturbed that he 
doesn’t, discuss the matter with his teach- 
er. She is better equipped to handle it 
than you are. 

DO arrange little “concerts” for the 

family, and if your child so desires, for 
guests, to give him a reason for having a 
repertoire list. If you help him keep his 
repertoire alive through family concerts 
he will gain the feeling of assurance he 
needs. 
7. DON’T let the child get the feeling that 
music lessons are a matter of urgency 
with you. He may think he is doing you 
a favor, and never realize that he himself 
loves it. 

DO let the child feel that he is study- 

ing because he wants to. 
8. DON’T have radio or TV going on 
within hearing distance of the child at the 
piano. That goes for family conversation 
too. Consider these points when selecting 
the time for practice. 


DO provide a quiet, peaceful time and 

place for practice. 
9. DON’T reteach by sitting with your 
child and helping him as he practices. 
There are many reasons for this. You will 
retard rather than speed his progress. He 
will use you as a “crutch” and stop pay- 
ing strict attention at the lesson, knowing 
he will be helped at home anyway. Be- 
sides, it will eventually be something 
YOU dread, and it may be too late then 
to put a stop to it. Such procedures are 
habit forming, and this is a particularly 
bad habit. Besides, teaching is not tell- 
ing. and the untrained tell. 

DO leave the teaching to the teacher. 
If the child has not gotten a particular 
point, it is better for the teacher to re- 
teach it the following week. If you wish 
to, call the teacher in advance of the 
lesson to prepare her for the problem so 
that she can allocate sufficient lesson time 
for it. 

10. DON’T leave it to the child to con- 
vey to the teacher legitimate explanations 
of poorly prepared lessons, like illness, or 
short trips where practice was impossible. 

DO send a note, or even better call the 
teacher in advance to explain. Otherwise, 
children (being only human) may be 
tempted in the future to concoct such 
stories to cover up poor lessons. 

11. DON’T complain about or threaten 
your child before, during, or after the les- 
son, in the presence of the teacher. The 
child “loses face” and may give up try- 
ing. Besides, it is disconcerting to the 
teacher, who must back you up, although 
she may think you wrong. It also has a 
dampening and frustrating effect on the 
teacher, who usually has a full schedule 
of lessons and cannot take the time then 
to handle the problem as she would wish to. 

DO call the teacher when the child is 
not there, and present the problem. The 
teacher can then give her honest reaction 
without worrying (Continued on Page 60) 
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Throug 


Music 


(An Editorial ) 


COOKE 


HE PRIME FACTOR im friendship is 
undying comstamcy. Once a friend al- 
ways a friend. Mr. Dale Carnegie is said to 
have made millions of dollars from his sen- 
sationally successful book “How to Make 
Friends and Influence People.” The gift 


is one of Hife’s most precious attributes. 
ft consists largely in suppressing one’s own 
selfish interests and thinking of the welfare 
of these you seek to make friends. 
Making friends is the dominating world 
preblem of today. If all people of all the 
eeuntries of the whole world whe are fight- 
img te destroy the human and material 
wealth of mankind. were by some miracle 
te turn about and make friends, peace 
would be immediately insured. But no such 
Utopian state is likely to exist until man 
grasps the fact that hate is the overture to 
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“To me, fair friend, you never can be old, 
F $ 7 th st y . 
or as you were when first your eye I ey'd. 
Such seems your beauty still.” 
Sonnet 104, William Shakespeare 


ruin while love is the pathway to succ 
and happiness. No consiructive progress 
can be made im life without the Golden 
Rule. 

Few people put a proper valuation upon 
the importance of friendship in personal 
success. One of the greatest qualities of 
music is its effectiveness Im cementing 
friendships. People who are brought to- 
gether sincerely through musical perform- 
ances often make unbreakable lifetime 
friendships. Music seems to raise friendship 
to a higher plane. 

The late Theodore Presser answered dur- 
ing his ifetime thousands and thousands of 
letters from students and music teachers 
whom he never saw. There was 2a wonder- 
ful quality of friendship im his letters. On 
a recent lengthy speaking trip to the West 
many people proudly exhibited to the 
writer some of these autographed letters, 
all over a quarter of a century old. When 
Mr. Presser was asked how he had made 
so many friends, he would reply: “When 
I write a letter to anyone, | forget my own 
personal interests and fix my mind only 
upon the welfare of the patron. He is en- 
titled only to the best information I can 
give him. Unless I can hold his interest by 
friendliness, my value to him is inconse- 
quential. When I sign my name, | always 
smile as though I were talking to him per- 
sonally in my office.” Perhaps this was one 
of the secrets of his immense fortune in 
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Dr. Thomas Wilson 


the music business which poured in upon 
him as a continual surprise. 

John Wanamaker had the same idea. He 
looked upon every customer as a friend 
whom he was anxious to help. He once said 
to the writer: “Business is fun when you 
make it fun. Courtesy to all is part of the 
secret of a successful business.” In his 
public advertisements and by means of 
posters in his store, signed by him, he 
did everything possible to cultivate a spirit 
of courtesy and friendship. He also em- 
ployed musical performances on his great 
pipe organ daily for the benefit of his 
patrons, because he knew that music does 
much to avert tension and establish a hap- 
pier frame of mind. These daily organ 
recitals are still continued in the Phila- 
delphia store. 

In great industries today, the friend mak- 
ing value of music is realized as never be- 
fore. Its importance in establishing better 
relations between top management and the 
worker has been proven to be priceless. The 
writer has a strong conviction that this is 
opening up a new vocation for well-trained 
and. gifted leaders capable of organ- 
izing and managing corporation musical 
activities and festivals. It will become a new 
and profitable branch of the musical pro- 
fession of tomorrow. The distinguished 
work of the Dow Chemical Company of 
Midland, Michigan, with its Symphony Or- 
chestra, Men’s Cho- (Continued on Page 49) 
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Adanertus ich Musil Heritage 


from an interview with 
Annabel Morris Buchanan, 
Folkmusicologist and composer 


secured by 


LeRoy V. Brant 


This is the eighth in a series 

of conferences with distinguished 
present day 

musical personalities. 


Ngee MORRIS BUCHANAN tells 
young, musical America that a bright 
future is his if he has the courage and the 
industry to storm the citadel. She tells this 
in deed as much as in word, and the telling 
by deed is much the more stentorian, for 
in the deed she completely implements her 
spoken word. She proves by what she has 
done that the talent and the will, working 
in harness, find nothing impossible. 

Annabel Morris Buchanan is one of 
America’s greatest musical folklorists. She 
has given her life, especially its latter 
years, almost entirely to recapturing the 
music which is truly America’s. Having the 
highest regard for the music of Bach or 
Brahms, or any other worthy music im- 
ported from Europe, she still feels that 
America will develop an art as certainly 
her own as has Europe in Beethoven or 
Berlioz. 

“But this will take work, research, in- 
dustry on the part of American musicians 
to find the goldbearing veins of American 
musical ore,” she says. “I have felt this 
almost all my life, and decades ago I 
determined that I would do something 
about it, that I would search for the music 
which is as truly America’s as are the Stars 
and Stripes. 

“We who have been seeking for this 
music have found some, much perhaps, but 
have in fact only scratched the surface of 
this musical mine. Some young musicolo- 
gists must arise who will devote a lifetime 
to climbing mountains to hear the legendary 
mountain music, travel the plains to hear 
the legendary music of the plains, penetrate 
the wildernesses of the bottoms to hear 
the music of the bottoms. And this should 
be done soon, very soon; it is a career 
for the young who wonder if there is a 
career to be built in music.” 

That Mrs. Buchanan does not talk idly 
is proved by her book “Folk Hymns of 
America” (J. Fischer & Bros., 1938) , which 
is entirely her work; “Twelve Folk Hymns” 
(same publisher) in which she collaborated 
with John Powell and Hilton Rufty, and 
other works of the same nature. In my 
own teaching and conducting I have used 
many of her arrangements, always with 


most striking and felicitous effect. Last 
June I presented four of her “Folk Hymns,” 
as contralto solos, in a concert with an al- 
most rapturous reaction on the part of the 
audience. 

Mrs. Buchanan lays claim to no credit 
for the beauty of the music she has thus 
arranged, although she is a composer of 
merit on her own part. “This music is 
beautiful because it is music that has stood 
the test of time. If the tunes had been 
unworthy they would long ago have been 
forgotten. There was an original vitality 
in the first versions of them, and the wear- 
ing of time has smoothed away any an- 
gular or unpleasant melodic lines of them, 
until today we have a great tune, which 
is indeed the greatest thing in all the 
world of music!” 

Although she lays no claim to credit for 
the beauty of the music, she is in fact 
entitled to great credit, doing so patiently 
and skilfully the collecting and arranging 
of the tunes. Her work here, which she 
hopes young America will carry on, re- 
quires a bit of blueprinting for young 
America, which she asked me to make: 

The roots of these tunes are lost in the 
mists of history. A melody may come 
from England, from Russia, from China if 
you please (there is a definite Oriental 
turn to some of these themes.) “But if it 
came’to America from England, where did 
the English get it in their early history? 
From Germany, from France, from Bul- 
garia? And when did they get it? It prob- 
ably is no more English in its first origins 
than it is American. But the English 
adopted it, and it became a part of the 
family of English music; so has America 
adopted it, hundreds of years ago, and it 
is as much a part of the family of American 


music as is the voice that sings it. I tell . 


you, Mr. Brant, it is truly America and it 
should be loved and preserved by every 
person who loves America.” 

Because the music is so very old, for 
the most part the concept of it is not the 
concept of the modern major or minor 
scales: it is perhaps a product of the old 
modal system of music or it may belong to 
some scale which is (Continued on Page 60) 
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One of the most successful 
of the younger cello virtuosi 


of the present tells of 


some of the problems to be overcome in 


Mastering the Cello 


from an Interview with Aldo Parisot 


by Myles Fellowes 


(Brazilian-born Aldo Parisot began cello 
study at eight and made his début at twelve. 
He came to the United States in 1946. The 
following year he made his American début 
at the Berkshire Festival where Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky recommended him, as the best of 
the year’s soloists, for appearance during 
the regular winter season. In 1949, Parisot 
became first cellist of the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony where he also made many successful 
appearances as soloist. As the result of his 
New York début in 1950 he was induced 
to follow a solo career.—Ed. note.) 


HE CHIEF preoccupation of the cellist 
is to make music; but since the struc- 
ture of the instrument is massive and its 
technique difficult, he is wise to apply him- 
self first to becoming a virtuoso. The 
simplest passages of Bach require full 
command of the instrument and only a 
solid technique can make them sound. 
Technique can be mastered by sheer 
work. By this, I don’t mean simply the 
number of hours the cellist spends practic- 
ing, but continual awareness on his part of 
what he is doing. Every detail should be 
observed with the utmost of critical atten- 
tion. On the other hand, I believe that 
musicianship is an inherent quality. Once 
it is there, it can be developed but hardly 
“learned.” 
On the technical side, shiftings and 
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thumb position are real problems for the 
student. Of course, the bow arm deserves 
special attention because it represents the 
cellist’s greatest problem, As far as shift- 
ings are concerned, I would advise the 
student to be certain of absolute relaxation 
of the left hand. Also, he should release 
finger pressure from the string as he 
shifts, taking care that only a minimum of 
pressure rests on the strings. Pressure is 
harmful at the moment of changing posi- 
tion, because tensions of any kind could 
easily result in a missed note. The less 
pressure, the greater the ease with which 
the note comes. Again, when you shift it 
is wise to maintain the vibrato, as the 
vibrato is a “tonic” for relaxation. 

In dealing with the thumb position, I 
advise that when you press the thumb, re- 
lax all the other fingers as much as pos- 
sible, and press with the thumb, never 
with the whole hand. This makes for fewer 
tensions and, consequently, for greater 
technical flexibility. 

As to the developing of facility, I may 
say that there are two schools of thought 
on the subject. Some cellists do not believe 
in continued and concentrated scale work, 
and some do. To my mind, scales and 
arpeggios are the soundest builders of 
technical facility. Practice all kinds of 
scales—slow, fast, legato, staccato, spiccato, 
etc. The same applies to arpeggios. 


In perfecting the use of the bow, we 
again find differing schools of thought. I 
believe that the best tone results when pres- 
sure is exerted from the tip of the finger. 
(Certainly, this is not a fixed rule; it is 
important, however, to master pressure 
from the finger tip.) 


Also, make it a point to use the wrist 
(which must always be flexible) rather 
than the arm in changing the bow. This, 
too, makes for a smoother tone without 
any of the harsh bite one hears when arm 
motion leads the wrist. Whenever you de- 
tect the attack as a separate sound, you 
generally find that a bow has been changed 
by arm motion rather than by the wrist. 
In D. C. Dounis’, The Artist's Technique 
of Violin Playing, 1 practice daily the bow- 
ine exercises on Pages 73-80. They are 
simple, and produce the best results in 
the shortest length of time. 

In discussing cello tone, I believe in 
quality rather than quantity. The cello 
should never be allowed to make a heavy, 
lumbering sound. It should at all times 
be smooth, flowing, easy, and musically 
pleasing. The finest cello tone I ever heard 
was that of the late Emmanuel Feuermann; 
it sounded like a deep-toned, singing violin, 
and one was never conscious of heaviness 
or effort. It is better to have a less huge 

(Continued on Page 61) 


Bach: 


Chorales and Chorale-Preludes 


Magnificent is the word for the latest 


recording in the E. Power Biggs organ 
series. “Bach Festival,” recorded in an 


phony Hall, Boston, features Biggs at the 
huge Aeolian-Skinner organ assisted by a 
Pace choir of great ee cth and nobility. 
The record contains twenty chorales and 
chorale-preludes from the early days of 
Protestantism, most of them in settings by 
J. S. Bach. Here is recorded music to 
challenge any misty-eyed church organist 
whose inspiration is radio’s “Moon River.” 
Roger Voisin’s trumpet and the whole brass 
choir, moreover, should be heard by young 
band musicians who think there is no dif- 
ference between brass and brassy. (Colum- 
bia, one 12-inch LP disc.) 


Elgar: Enigma Variations 
Brahms: Variations on a Theme by Haydn 
Music lovers for years to come will re- 
joice because the maturing of sound re- 
cording happened to coincide with the 
attainment by Arturo Toscanini of historic 
pre-eminence in the art of conducting. One 
of the recent happy matings of science and 
art is the disc containing these two famil- 
iar sets of variations. While Toscanini may 
push the Brahms variations a little hard 
for traditionalists, surely no one will deny 
the insight he reveals as he and the NBC 
Symphony play the Elgar work. (RCA 
Victor, one 12-inch LP disc.) 


Sowerby: Symphony in G Major for Organ 
Simonds and others: American Organ Music 
Two new long-playing records have been 
made by Catherine Crozier of the Eastman 
School faculty on the Aeolian-Skinner or- 
gan in the First Baptist church of Long- 
view, Texas. One does not listen long to 
these recent Crozier records before dis- 
covering that the acoustics of the Texas 
church, the tonal characteristics of the 85- 
rank instrument, the console mastery of 
Catherine Crozier, and the technical skill 
of Kendall’s recording crew have combined 
to produce uncommonly fine organ re- 


cordings. Though blessed with a very wide 
dynamic range, the records were made at 
a lower volume level than is customary, 
however, which may account for a certain 
amount of surface crackle on soft passages. 
Miss Crozier plays the gigantic organ sym- 
phony of Leo Sowerby with understanding. 

The miscellaneous program of American 
Organ Music on the second disc is entirely 
modern: Bruce Simonds (Prelude on lam 
sol recedit igneus), Garth Edmundson 
(Gargoyles), Edmund Haines (Promenade, 
Air, and Toccata), Seth Bingham (Rhyth- 
mic Trumpet) and Leo Sowerby (Requi- 
escat in Pace and Fantasy for Flute Stops). 


(Kendall, two 12-inch LP discs.) 


Tchaikovsky: Quartet No. 1 in D, Op. 11 
Borodin: Quartet No. 2 in D 

The Hollywood String Quartet is making 
its way to the front of American chamber 
music with a series of splendid recordings, 
including works by Hindemith, Prokofiev, 
Schoenberg and other contemporaries. The 


latest Hollywood release features two 
standbys of the quartet repertoire. The 
Tchaikovsky quartet contains the over- 


worked Andante Cantabile, while the Boro- 
din quartet is most noted for its lovely 
Notturno movement. Each quartet is com- 
plete on a record side, and each is well 
performed. Old friends of the scores will 
not be disappointed. Everything is satis- 
factory from the reproductive standpoint 
too, though it should be noted that this 
disc seems to have more treble pre-empha- 
sis than is customary with Capitol. (Capi- 


tol, one 12-inch LP disc.) 


Maseagni: Cavalleria Rusticana 
Verdi: Overtures 

The seventh opera-on-records produced 
by the Metropolitan Opera Association in 
cooperation with Columbia Records is 
Pietro Mascagni’s principal opus. The per- 
formance is characterized by the excellent 
singing of the youthful American leads, 
and by the fine reproduction achieved by 
Columbia’s engineers. As to the former, 


Reviewed by 
PAUL N. ELBIN 


Dr. Paul N, Elbin 


soprano Margaret Harshaw shines through- | 
out the performance with brilliant, un- | 
forced dramatic singing in the role of || 
Santuzza. Richard Tucker (Turiddu), Mil-| 
dred Miller (Lola), i 
fio), and Thelma Votipka (Lucia) com- 8 


plete the all-American cast. The leads are 


evenly balanced and are skillfully led by | 


..Fausto Cleva conducting the Metropolitan | | 


opera and chorus. Kurt Adler serves as | 


chorus master. The recorded sound is good» ts Hout 
enough for any “hi-fi” fan. | 


The Verdi overtures that fill the un-| 
needed fourth side are the preludes to acts 
one and three of “La Traviata” and the 
overtures to “La Forza Del Destino” and 
“I Vespri Siciliani.” (Columbia, two 12- 


inch LP discs.) 


Mendelssohn: Symphony No. 3 in A minor, — 
the “‘Scotch” \ 


Orchestral devotees who limit their lis- 


tening to the “Big Three” should hear the 
“Scotch” Symphony played by the Pitts- 
burgh orchestra under William Steinberg.. 
And people who limit their acquaintance 


with Mendelssohn symphonies to the “Ital- _ 


ian” should get (Continued on Page 64) 
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A most informative 

story of the 

rapid development 

of the use of music 

in hospitals to assist in 

curing the sick in mind and body. 


by Cedric Larson 


YOUNG MAN whom we will call Fred 

Garfield was being discharged from a 
large mental hospital in the East, follow- 
ing several months of successful treatment. 
The director of the hospital, an eminent 
psychiatrist himself, always had a_per- 
sonal word with departing patients. 

“And now, Fred,” said the doctor, as the 
interview was about to be concluded, “to 
help us in other cases similar to yours, 
would you mind telling me, as you look 
back on these past months with us, at 
what point in our treatment you first be- 
gan to mend mentally?” Without hesita- 
tion, Garfield rather unexpectedly replied: 
“Just about the time your music therapist 
started to work with me, doctor.” 

Fred Garfield’s case is not unique, but 
is being duplicated today in scores of in- 
stances in other large progressive mental 
hospitals across the nation. 

While throughout recorded history the 
uplifting and revitalizing effect of music 
to the distressed in mind and sick in body 
has been well known, only in the past gen- 
eration has serious investigation been 
made in studying these effects scientifi- 
cally. 

Only during the last decade have an ap- 
preciable number of hospitals given seri- 
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The visit of the music therapist is always eagerly anticipated. 


Music Therapy— 


A New Occupational Horizon 


ous attention to the use of music as an ad- 
junctive therapy. This belated develop- 
ment may be due to the fact that no pro- 
fessional training programs for music 
therapy existed in America prior to 1944. 

So while music therapy, as a recognized 
curative specialty, is something of a “new- 
comer” to the field of medicine, it is now 
an accepted and trusted weapon in the 
arsenal of the healing arts in the eternal 
fight being waged against the mental and 
bodily ills which afflict mankind. 

To point up the genesis of music therapy 
from the professional aspect, the National 
Music Council for many years sought to 
promote the intelligent use of music in 
hospitals, not only in combatting mental 
disorders, but as an anodyne for the sick 
in all categories. Other associations in the 
field of music sponsored similar objectives. 

After much preliminary spadework, 
there was founded in 1950 the National 
Association for Music Therapy, the “child” 
of the National Music Council and its Hos- 
pital Music Committee. The first head of 
this Association was Ray Green, former 
welfare and recreation official of the Vet- 
erans Administration, and his two succes- 
sors Esther Goetz Gilliland, chairman of the 
Music Therapy Department, Chicago Mu- 


sical College, and (currently president) 
Dr. E. Thayer Gaston, chairman, Depart- 
ment of Music Education, University of 
Kansas, at Lawrence, Kansas. 

The National Association for Music 
Therapy (NAMT) has held very success- 
ful national conventions in the past three 
years, and well-attended regional ones, 
showing the rapidly growing interest in 
this new profession. Its first ambitious pub- 
lication Music Therapy 1951, a 200-page 
book of proceedings for that year, with a 
special 41-page bibliography with 600 
items topically arranged, would be a reve- 
lation to any young person interested in 
doing some serious research on the possi- 
bilities of this field. 

Accurate statistics on the number of 
music therapists now working in hospitals 
are not easy to assemble. This is partly 
due to the diverse nomenclature used in 
describing this type of work, such as “mu- 
sic technician,’ “music specialist,” and 
the like. One authority we consulted in 
this field hazarded an estimate that there 
were probably four to five hundred indi- 
viduals in American hospitals currently 
who devote a major part or all of their 
time to music therapy procedures, while 
probably not over a hundred of these were 
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Continued from Page 19 


at the expert level. 

But the remarkable growth of hospital 
music during the past five or six years 
offers ample proof for the future promise 
of this expanding profession, which is to- 
day fully accepted by the medical profes- 
sion. Each year growing numbers of social- 
minded musicians are joining the ranks of 
paid hospital technicians. The present 
range of salaries is roughly from $250 to 
$400 per month with room and _ board 
available on the hospital grounds at a nom- 
inal amount of $50 to $65 per month. Hos- 
pitals which offer the best salaries usually 
ask for music therapists with degrees. 

Veterans Administration hospitals offer 
employment to many music technicians 
with good salary levels. State hospitals 
offer a wider range of salaries, depending 
largely on available appropriations. A 
trained music therapist can ordinarily an- 
ticipate a beginning salary of $3200 a year. 
Annual salary increases are usually pro- 
vided for under civil service regulations 
and the work week may range from 40 to 
44 hours. 

The personality of the therapist plays 
a vital rdle in hospital work so that he 
should be both mature and emotionally 
stable. As for the personal qualifications 
for a music therapist, the NAMT offers the 
following advice: 

“Good physical health and stamina are 
essential. Emotional stability is extremely 
important and no emotionally maladjust- 
ed person should consider or be advised 
to enter this field. The music therapist 
must possess patience, tact, and a genuine 
desire to help others. The ability to work 
with others cannot be over-stressed. The 
successful therapist is frequently one who 
has faced the problem of choosing between 
a musical career, teaching, or a career as 
a nurse or doctor. In music therapy one 
is able to combine these ambitions in one 
profession.” 

The educational qualifications in music 
therapy are of considerable importance, 
and require a high degree of musicality 
and above-average intelligence. The piano 
is probably a key instrument to know in 
this field, with adequate basic knowledge 
of strings, brass, woodwinds and _percus- 
sion instruments essential. The therapist 
should know how to make basic repairs on 
these latter instruments. He should have 
some knowledge of the voice, pipe organ, 
as well as choral and instrumental con- 
ducting. He should be able to arrange mu- 
sic for choral groups, and have a good 
grasp of music appreciation, as well as 
basic knowledge of theory and music his- 
tory. Courses in folk dancing, country danc- 
ing and also creative dancing have been 
found helpful. Rhythm band and other non- 
symphonic instruments should be adequate- 
ly understood. The techniques of the “com- 
munity sing” should (Continued on Page 50) 


Faulty Rendering 


of Appogiaturas 


by HANS BASSERMAN 


VW BLE the playing of ornaments (agré- 
ments) in Bach’s music — presents 
problems of tradition and taste and has 
been analyzed in many books and essays, 
the music of Mozart and later masters is 
much less ambiguous for those who know 
how to read music. Nevertheless we en- 
counter a great deal of wrong interpreta- 
tions along this line. If we consider the first 
solo of Mozart’s Violin Concerto in G major, 
we find that these bars offer—and I quote 
the preface of Henri Marteau’s edition— 
“the most characteristic instance of the 
care with which Mozart wrote the small 
notes. The solo violin commences with the 
following theme: 


Ex.1 


Now, a number of editions have printed 
the beginning of the second bar thus: 
Ex.2 


= 

Surely I am justifled in stating that this 
alteration of the small note changes the 
physiognomy of the theme. Besides, Mozart 
wrote a sixteenth note: 
Ex. 3 


and not an eighth note: 
Ex.4 


When he wanted the notes to be long, 
he wrote them long as may be seen in the 
third bar where the appogiatura is long: 


Ex. 5 


See 

We must never enforce upon the text a 
manner of reading the notes which may, 
besides other faults, be found to contra- 
dict the intentions of the composer.” 

Unfortunately we hear this mistake also 
played by some famous violinists. Only a 
second rate composer would create the 
monotony of writing two equal eighth notes 
in three bars in succession. 

Furthermore there is a strange trend 
today to play grace notes on the beat even 


when careful reading proves the contrary. 
True enough. In the first Violin Concerto 
in B major by Mozart there occurs this 
little group in the Tutti: 


Ex.6 
oe 


According to Henri Marteau “this group 
which appears again in the Finale, deserves 
to be closely examined affording, as it 
does, a further proof of the importance of 


correct accentuation. Mozart might have — 


written the same notes thus: 
Ex.7 


Ets 


in which case the notes G and A would | 


have to be played before the beat and the 


accent would fall upon the B flat. Whereas | 


here the notes G and A enter with the first 
beat and the accent falls upon the G.” 

But the very fact of this notation proves 
that in the last movement of Mozart’s A- 
major Violin Concerto the grace note E 
in the phrase: 


has to be played short because three pairs | 
of equal eighth notes—as we hear them | 


sometimes—deprive the motif of all its 
animation and sprightliness. 


A case of grotesquely faulty interpreta- — 


tion is the smuggler scene in the third act 
of “Carmen.” In the passage: ~ 
Ex. 9 


== 


some conductors ask the orchestra to play 
the three grace notes on the beat thus 
creating syncopated effects and harmonic 
clashes entirely incompatible with the mu- 
sic. Besides, the three grace notes are 
printed in the score exactly before the 
general chord of the orchestra. 

One should be extremely suspicious 
about “tradition” and I personally abhor 
for instance many outmoded dusty finger- 
ings and bowings in our publications of 
violin pieces, but if our revolutionaries have 
nothing better to offer than those musical 
distortions, they better stick to the tra- 
dition. THE END 


| 
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OU CAN count on less than the fingers 

of one hand the names of colleges and 
music schools giving practical, up-to-date 
courses in piano teaching. I am acquainted 
with only three that can be recommended 
to young people anxious to equip them- 
selves for a teaching career. The few other 
schools which offer half-hearted piano 
pedagogy courses go in either for the stuffy 
lecture kind or for teaching class piano in 
the dreary “Hot Cross Buns” manner. (I 
cannot conceive of anything more dismal 
than the usual exhibition of college class 
piano teaching methods demonstrated at 
conventions. ) 

Students at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, have often asked me why they 
could not have a piano pedagogy course 
there. . . . Finally, this semester one was 
arranged, .. . You can imagine with what 
trepidation I awaited the first class session. 
. .. What would the students be like? What 
would they expect? What could I do to 
help them? 

Fifteen students showed up, ages from 
19 to 38. Some were already experienced 
teachers, a few were outstanding pianists, 
several had taken Master of Arts degrees, 
some were junior faculty members. but all 
were eagerly anticipating the two-hour-a- 
week course (16 weeks) ... I was a bit 
scared, too, by the intense concentration 
and seriousness of the group. These were 
no ordinary student plodders but alert 
young musicians who wanted help. 


Course Subjects 


So, at the outset I confessed that I had 
no “method,” that we would use no peda- 
gogic text books, but that I would try, along 
the way, to tell them as much as I knew 
about piano teaching. Would it be satis- 
factory, I asked, if we adopted this general 
plan: to start with the pre-school age, then 
to move up to the elementary school begin- 
ners, then on through the first few years 
of class and private lessons, discussing ma- 
terials to be used, technical and reading 
devices and interpretative principles? Then, 
I added, if we bogged down could we spend 
an occasional period examining more ad- 
vanced pianistic styles—how to teach Bach, 
Beethoven, Mozart, etc.? Enthusiastically 
they shouted “Okay!” . . . So we were off. 

First I made suggestions for parents to 
follow whose children show interest in and 
attention to music at a very early age; then 
followed up with my “Experiments with a 
Three Year Old,” from the teacher’s manual 
of “Playing the Piano” (Maier-Corzilius). 
... I gave outlines for early group piano 
lessons with analyses of materials like “The 
Two of Us,” (Nelson-Maier) ‘‘Music Readi- 
ness,” (Sister Xaveria) “Note-Key Play,” 
(Phippeny) “Music for Early Childhood,” 
(Nelson-Tipton) “Songs to Grow On,” 
(Landeck) and others. 

These, like the rest of the teaching mate- 
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A Unique 


PIANIST’S PAGE 


Piano Pedagogy Course 


. . . An interesting 
Experiment at the 


University of California 


rial used in the course were offered in a 
unique manner, viz—I gave each student 
a different copy of one of the pre-school 
books; he tried it out at home on a child 
or two, and returned prepared to present 
its materials to the class by (1) explaining 
and illustrating the book’s approach and 
content, (2) giving his opinion or recom- 
mendation of it—why he thought it useful, 
good, poor or impractical. After which the 
class and I commented, questioned and dis- 
cussed. All this took several lengthy sessions 
and brought forth excellent criticisms. 

I made many recommendations of other 
general music books for children and home, 
also of playing material in which child 
and parent could participate, lists of good 
recordings for children, books for special 
occasions, etc. Through all this I empha- 
sized the necessity for black key approach, 
playing without looking at keys, and above 
all, early and insistent training in reading. 


Student Participation 


Then I gave out elementary reading and 
work books and devices such as the Wallace- 
Winning “Speed Drills,” Franklin’s “The 
Ace Family,” Loudenback’s “Reading 
Time,” Beyer’s “It’s Easy to Read,” etc., to 
be tried out and discussed by the students. 
After this, each one took home one of the 
well-known methods for slightly older begin- 
ners (7-10 years) —Aaron, Eckstein, Frost, 
Schaum, Thompson, Wagness, Williams, 
and also early technic books by Corbman, 
Lake, Liggett, Richter and Schaum. Here 
came the surprise! The authors of these 
books would have been nonplussed by the 
sharp, devastating estimate of their output 


by GUY MAIER 


which these students made. No quarter was 
given to anybody— the shortcomings, omis- 
sions and unsuitability of their materials for 
today’s children were as ruthlessly exposed 
as their good qualities. . . . Even I was 
jolted by the tough estimate of these youth- 
ful critics. Apparently a good beginner’s 
book doesn’t exist! (Whisper it softly, but 
in general [’m inclined to agree with them.) 
. . . The criticisms were by no means all 
harsh; many valuable tips for fresh begin- 
ners’ methods were offered. 


Studies in Style 
After this tirade it was a relief to turn to 
an hour’s discussion of the “styles” of vari- 
ous composers. For example, several stu- 


dents brought to class and played short - 


pieces of Brahms; whereupon I tried to 
point out the basic characteristics of 
Brahms’ pianistic interpretation, starting 
out with his most often used tempo sign, 
“non troppo,’ and continuing by clarifying 
the meaning of his unique directions, the 
interpretative treatment of his phrase 
shapes, etc. . . . Later in the semester, the 
same procedure was used with Mozart, 
Schubert and Schumann. 

Constantly I offered lists of recom- 
mended recent piano materials. Sometimes 
I gave each student a new, short early grade 
piece, requesting him to return to play the 
selection in class and to report: (1) when, 
to whom, at what age and for what pur- 
pose he would give it: (2) how to teach it, 
or (3) if not, why discard it? Why not use 
it? ... All this the students did with extra- 


ordinary zest and enlightenment. 
(Continued on Page 63) 
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TEACHER’S 


ROUNDTABLE 


FOR VELOCITY 

I am getting a little tired of Czerny’s 
299, 740 and others, and my pupils feel 
the same way. Still I think they do much 
good; but I wonder if you could give me 
a list of numbers which would have more 
appeal and would be a good drilling for 
velocity. Thank you very much in advance. 

(Mrs.) R. J. D., Pennsylvania 

Yes, there are many numbers in the 
repertoire—both classical and modern— 
which can be used with great benefit for 
developing velocity. I will mention several 
as an example: 

Character Piece Op. 7, No. 4 by Men- 
delssohn; excellent for speedy. and legato 
finger action involving both hands. Also 
by the same composer: Perpetual Mobile 
Op. 119; marked “Prestissimo” and a fine 
exercise for the right hand. Finale from 
the Fantasie in F-sharp minor, a brilliant 
number. 

Schubert’s Impromptu Op. 90, No. 2 is 
good for the right hand, as is Chopin’s 
Etude Op. 25, No. 2. And let’s not forget 
the Preludes in F and G in Bach’s 
“Clavicord” Vol. I. 

Nearer to us, appealing numbers are 
the following: 

Caprice genre Scarlatti by Paderewski; 
valuable. for it covers a wide range of the 
keyboard. 

The Butterfly by Calixa Lavallée; this 
number by the author of O Canada has 
been popular among piano students for a 
long time. 

Toccata by Chaminade, Op. 39; includes 
many passages divided between both hands, 
intended to develop evenness and codrdina- 
tion. (Enoch, and Marks). 

Impromptu in F-sharp minor by Rhein- 


MAURICE DUMESNIL, Mus. Doc., 
gives advice about velocity studies, 
Beethoven editions and other matters. 


hold, long used in contests and recitals. 

Cache-Cache (Hide and Seek) by Gabriel 
Pierné; fast and light passage work devel- 
oping wrist rotation. (Leduc). 

Debussy’s Doctor Gradus ad Parnassum, 
well named and good five finger study in 
velocity. (From “Children’s Corner,” 
Durand). 

Moszkowski’s En Automne, which com- 
bines. finger work with atmospheric 
autumn coloring. 

Swarming Bees by Evangeline Lehman, 
a clever caprice-etude excellent for develop- 
ing lightness of touch in both hands 
(Schirmer). I recommend using it alter- 
nately with Mendelssohn’s perennial Spin- 
ning Song. Both are very short and when 
repeated several times they put the fingers 
in perfect trim, fleet condition in minimum 
time. 

Finally there is the everlasting, inde- 
structible Perpetual Motion by Weber. And 
if you have the courage, add its arrange- 
ment for the left hand by none other than 
Johannes Brahms! Both will do wonders. 


BEETHOVEN EDITIONS 
Which edition of Beethoven’s Sonatas 
do you prefer and recommend? I have 
taught the Op. 13 (Pathétique) in the edi- 
tion by Von Biilow but I am not satisfied 
with it and it seems to me that the pedal 
notations in particular are not what they 
should be. Lately I looked through 
Schnabel’s edition, but I am confused by 
some of its indications. Are there any 
others I could investigate? Thank you very 
much for the information. 
R. W. H., (Massachusetts). 
The Von Bilow edition is the most 
widely used in the United States and it 


has become something of an “institution.” 
However, I fully agree with you as to the 
pedal and many other notations. Perhaps 
the fault lies with the pianos of Bilow’s 
time and their tone quality and volume as 
compared with the magnificent and power- 
ful concert grands of today. But taking the 
Pathétique as an example: often I hear 
students playing the slurred and dotted 
chords of the introduction with hand-lift 
way off the keyboard, which of course is 
incorrect and off style. Certainly Biilow 
didn’t have this in mind and he would be 
shocked if he could hear such an interpreta- 
tion of his indication. Evidently he wanted 
a dramatic, deliberate performance. But he 
failed to find the proper way to convey his 
thought through adequate notation. Was 
any notation necessary? I don’t believe so. 
The music speaks for itself and Beethoven, 
in the original edition, marked neither 
slurs nor dots, leaving it to his interpreters 
to find their own proper pianistic approach. 
It would be too long to enter into details 
or quote more examples, but what precedes 
applies to most of the Bilow-edited 
sonatas. 

Schnabel? It is becoming increasingly 
popular; but I cannot help finding it over- 
commented. “Who wants to prove too 
much, proves nothing.” The text is so 
loaded with footnotes and metronome 
marks that the attention can hardly con- 
centrate and one soon becomes confused. 
Occasionally, too, Schnabel admits as 
genuine and correct what I think are ob- 
vious mistakes in copying. Examine a 
Beethoven manuscript—the Op. 57 for in- 
stance—and you will see clearly how 
impulsive, stormy and often hard to read 
his musical notation was, testifying to what 
we know of his temperamental personality. 

Schnabel was a great artist and like all 
great, true artists, he never played twice 
absolutely alike. Though held generally 
along a similar line, his interpretations 
varied according to his moods. Therefore 
his edition expresses only one of these 
moods and sometimes it was not the best. 
This reminds me of one occasion in which 
hé played in a large college. I was present 
and I noticed that a number of piano 
students had brought with them his edition. 
“But, he doesn’t play at all like his edition 
says!”’, several commented. 

Some years ago an “Academic Edition” 
by Heinrich Germer was much used in 
Europe. In my opinion it was too peda- 
gogic, dwelling too much on analytical 
aspects at the expense of inspirational 
comments. 

One recent edition by Alfredo Casella is 
highly praised and recommended by Isidor 
Philipp, and I am inclined to agree with 
him. Casella was a splendid musician. Be- 
sides the thirty-two Beethoven Sonatas, he 
has edited the complete series of six hun- 
dred Scarlatti sonatas, all short pieces, of 
course. As an editor he possessed the rare 
qualities of (Continued on Page 63) 
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HOW DOES ONE RECEIVE FLOWERS AT 
A RECITAL? 


© You have helped me before, so I come 
to you again to ask how a_ performer 
receives flowers after he has given a 
recital. 


—F. G., Idaho 


There is no one way of doing such 
things, but usually flowers are brought to 
the stage during the intermission. The 
performer comes to the edge of the stage, 
receives the flowers with a smile and a 
thank-you, bows to the audience again— 
and retreats. If there are several bunches 
of flowers the performer often holds them 
together in the crook of his left arm; but 
if there are too many for this he some- 
times lays some of them on top of the 
piano—which is probably not good for the 
finish of the piano but which is excusable 
“for this time only.” —K. G. 


HOW TO SEAT A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
CHORUS 


e | have been a silent admirer of yours 
for many years and now I need some help, 
so I shall become vocal. I teach music in 
our schools, and we have a junior high 
school assembly of about 450 students. I 
have tried to seat them in parts, but this 
seems to take too long. In the case of the 
senior high school with about 1500 it takes 
even longer, and because there are so many 
more girls than boys they get all mixed up. 
One other thing: Do you approve of having 
a Freshman band, orchestra, or chorus, 
or should the freshman students be ad- 
mitted to the senior high school groups? 
—Miss R. D., Connecticut 


My advice is that you have the pupils 
seated in parts rather than by home rooms, 
and I believe that you and the Principal 
will be able to plan some efficient way of 
getting each pupil to his own seat. Of 
course, pupils must be assigned to definite 
seats if this is to work, and I realize only 
too well that there must be several teachers 
scattered through the chorus so that if some 
pupil begins to “act up” he can be lead 
from the room, talked with kindly, told 
that what he is doing is not “bad” but that 
it is interfering with what the teacher and’ 
the other pupils are trying to do, namely 
to produce beautiful music. I continue to 
like the idea of having the boys seated in 
front of the girls, and if you have never 
given this plan a trial I urge you to do so. 
I also suggest that you sometimes have all 
the boys sing alone—perhaps a unison 
song; and that the girls be allowed in turn 
to sing a song for the boys—who will of 
course applaud them. This gives all of them 
a chance to vent some of their high spirits 
—and it not only does no harm but actually 
benefits the singing. 

As for a separate freshman band, orches- 
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tra, or chorus, I thing it depends on the 
size of the school, and also upon whether 
music is required or elective. If a year 
of chorus is required (which I think is not 
a bad idea) then the freshman chorus ought 
probably to be a separate organization. 
But since band and orchestra are not 
required, and because only a comparatively 
small proportion of the pupils play instru- 
ments, the freshman players ought probably 


to be taken into the senior band or 
orchestra. aaah an 
MISCELLANIA 


e 1. What is the correct pronunciation of 
the name of the composer, Mana-Zucca? 

2. In Polonaise, Op. 26, No. 1, by 
Chopin, measure 59, right hand, is the 
B-double-flat to be considered tied to the 
A-natural? These notes are enharmonic 
equivalents of each other, so could be tied 
so far as the keyboard is concerned, but 
they are not on the same line or space. 

3. Please give the pronunciation of the 
word Polichinelle, the name of a composi- 
tion by Rachmaninoff. 

4. In playing the above number, I am 
puzzled regarding the G in the 85th meas- 
ure. According to the signature, it would 
be sharped, but the harmony is very bad 
that way. Is it an error in print, and should 
there be a natural placed beside it? My 
edition is the one published by Charles 
Scribner and Sons. 

5. It seems almost impossible to find 
phonograph records of many of the recog- 
nized classics, in piano solo form. Is the 
demand for them so small as to make it 
unprofitable, or is there some other reason? 
I imagine many other teachers wish there 
were more such records available, to use 
in teaching. Do you think it would do any 
good for a large number of teachers to 
write to the large companies making 
records and request more such records? 


Mrs. C. N., Iowa 


1. I have found Mana-Zucca listed in 
several different dictionaries, but in none 
of them is a pronunciation given for her 
name. Since she is an American, I assume 
that she pronounces her name in an Amer- 
ican fashion, as Man-a Zoo-ca. The first 
syllable might, however, have a broader A, 
as Ma’-na. ; 

2. These two notes are tied. They should 
be struck only once, and held for the dura- 
tion of two beats. It is not necessary for 
tied notes to be on the same degree of the 
staff if they represent the same pitch. 

3. Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary 
gives the pronunciation of this word as 


‘po-lé-shé-nél’. 


4. I do not have the edition to which 
you refer, but I do have three other differ- 
ent editions of this composition. In two 
of these editions the G is naturaled, in the 
third it is not. As you say, the harmony 
with G# is very bad. So I am sure G-natural 


QUESTIONS 
AND 


ANSWERS 


Conducted by KARL W. CEHRKENS, 
Music Editor, Webster's New International 
Dictionary, assisted by Prof. Robert A. 
Melcher, Oberlin College 


is correct. 

5. Most of the standard piano literature 
of the great composers (such as Beethoven, 
Chopin, Brahms, Debussy, Ravel, and so 
forth) has been recorded. But there is 
much good music by composers of some- 
what lesser stature which is practical for 
teaching which has not been recorded. 
Very likely the sales for these compositions 
would not be great. But there would be no 
harm in your writing to several of the 
different recording companies asking them 
if they would be willing to record certain 
compositions. Before you write, however, 
check carefully with the record catalogues 
to be sure that the compositions you are 
requesting have not already been recorded. 


—R. A. M. 
ABOUT TENORS 


e I would appreciate your answering the 
following questions. | am a sixteen-year- 
old tenor, and am very interested in grand 
opera and anything that has to do with 
singing. 

1. Why do tenor voices tend to be nasal? 

2. Is it true that there is an aria in the 
opera “I Puritani” calling for the tenor to 
sing an F above high C? Where can I buy 
acopy of this aria? (Continued on page 52) 
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ORGANIST’S PAGE 


An Outstanding 


Organ Installation 


The instrument in the First Church of Christ Scientist, 
Boston, is here graphically described and illustrated. 


A 


(Above) The console of the organ and (R.) 
the impressive view of the pipe arrangement 
of the instrument. 


by Alexander McCurdy 


N THE Extension of the Mother Church 
(First Church of Christ Scientist) in 
Boston is found one of the most magnificent 
pipe organ installations in this country. 
The Christian Science instrument is im- 
pressive not only on account of its size, 
which is considerable, but because of the 
care with which it has been designed for a 
specific purpose in a specific location. 
Earlier articles in this space have made 
the point that organ-building is not and 
probably never will be standardized. Every 
installation is unique, having problems 
peculiar to itself. There can be perfectly 
good reasons for having a small organ in 
a large building; there are other good 


reasons for having a large organ in a 
large building. 

The point is that for any building, large 
or small, there is an optimum size, loca- 
tion and registration of the pipe organ. 
Finding what these are is something that 
cannot be done overnight. When an instal- 
lation is unusually successful, it will gen- 


erally be found that much time and thought 


have gone into its construction. 

This is very true of the installation in 
the Mother Church, whose board of direc- 
tors took. the building of their new organ 
most seriously. 

They began by sending representatives 
far and wide across the country to hear 


fine instruments and report back to them. 
Next they engaged a man to act as liaison, 
so to speak, between the board of directors 
and the builder. Lawrence Phelps, an organ 
architect, was chosen to design the instru- 
ment, and the Aeolian-Skinner was selected 
as builder. Mr. Phelps, working in con- 
sultation with G. Donald Harrison of 
Aeolian-Skinner and Ruth Barrett Phelps, 
organist of the Mother Church, board of 
directors, then considered the special prob- 
lems of this particular installation. 

Wisely, the group decided that an instru- 
ment of large dimensions was needed. The 
Mother Church is an imposing building, 
and the organ had to be adequate for the 
large congregations which number at least 
3,000 at every service. (To hear the con- 
gregational singing is an experience! ) 

They needed an organ on which all types 
of music could be played. Moreover, they 
needed an instrument which would record 
well. At least one day a week is recording 
day, since there are more than 600 radio 
stations which broadcast Christian Science 
services recorded at the Mother Church. 
In addition, the instrument should be ef- 
fective for live broadcasting. 


The church itself has certain acoustical 
peculiarities which had to be taken into 
consideration in designing the organ. It 
is acoustically an unusually nonresonant 
building. Since testimonials must be heard 
by everyone in the church, its builders 
used “deadening” materials and acoustical 
slopes to such good effect that it is almost 
literally possible to hear a pin drop any- 
where in the hall.. 

The success of this part of the work, in 
fact, created a problem for organ-builders, 
since in a hall so nonresonant it is easy 
for the tone to get out of focus. 

With all these complex factors in mind, 
technicians and the directors began their 
planning. After trying and rejecting numer- 
ous ideas, they settled on a design late in 
1950. The building of the organ was begun 
in January, 1951, and installation began 
in April of that year. The instrument was 
finally completed a year and a half later, 
in September, 1952. 

The finished organ is a marvel of care- 
ful planning and fine workmanship. The 
instrument is beautifully placed. As one 
looks at the case, the Great is on the left 
at the top, with the Pedal under it. Next 
to the Great is the Hauptwerk, with the 
Positiv underneath and a bit forward, and 
the Swell to the rear. At the right, above, 
is the Bombarde, below which is the Choir 
and more of the Pedal. In a spacious room 
above the Great is the Solo, which speaks 
out through the arch. 

The concept of the whole instrument is 
modern classic design, with no one divi- 
sion, no one timbre or one kind of tone 
predominating. In such a building as this, 
for the reasons already mentioned, it 
was a staggering (Continued on Page 60) 
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Reading Ahead 


“(1) I have trouble trying to read ahead 
in music. ... Is there any exercise I can 
get or create to improve my sightreading? 
(2) What exercises can I obtain to strength- 
en my third and fourth fingers (especially 
the fourth)? ... (3) I have been selected 
to help to organize and to instruct a 
string quartet. Since I have had no ex- 
perience of this kind I need some help. .. . 
We have some fair players (I play viola) 
but we have no experience. ... What would 
be the best material for such a beginning 
quartet?” 

J.T. G., Pennsylvania 


On this page in the past few years I 
have several times had comments on the 
technique of reading ahead, but you may 
not have seen the issues in which they 
appeared. However, it is so vital a fac- 
tor in good sightreading that I am glad 
of an opportunity to discuss it again. 

There is only one way to learn to read 
and that is to insist that you do it. When- 
ever you play anything from the music, 
keep your eyes at least one beat ahead of 
what is being sounded. At first they will 
constantly fall back, but you must just as 
constantly push them forward again. In a 
week or two you should be able to master 
the knack of it, especially if you have 
plenty of opportunity to sightread. But it 
is not only when sightreading that you can 
practice reading ahead: whenever you play 
anything from the notes—no matter how 
well you know it—your eyes should be 
ahead of your fingers. 

There is no special exercise or other 
short cut to good sightreading; the only 
way to learn it is to do it. Reading ahead 
and keeping a keen awareness of the re- 
currence of the first beat are helpful aids, 
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VIOLINIST’S FORUM 


an Aid to Sightreading 


by 


but they too need to be practiced. Do all 
the sightreading you possibly can. Try to 
get together with a pianist once or twice a 
week and read anything you can get your 
hands on—sonatas, violin and piano ar- 
rangements of symphonies and chamber 
music, anything. And if you get your quar- 
tet organized, spend part of every practice 
sightreading. It will be good for everybody 
concerned. 

(2) Regarding the strengthening of the 
third and fourth fingers, every time you 
put a finger on a string is an exercise for 
this, if you will have it so. But specialized 
exercises are a great help. There are plenty 
of them. For a student who knows what he 
is doing and is aware of what his practice 
can do for him, the “Preparatory Trill 
Studies” of Sevéik can be invaluable. Then 
the 19th study of Kreutzer, in D major, is 
excellent for developing strength, especially 
if practiced in the following manner: 


This study and the Sevéik exercises 
should at first be practiced as a pianist 
would play them; i. e., lifting each finger 
with alacrity as the next finger hits the 
string. This method of practicing finger 
exercises develops strength and independ- 
ence twice as quickly as the normal way of 
playing them. At first you should play these 
exercises quite slowly, being sure that each 
finger maintains its grip throughout the 
duration of the note. As the finger pressure 
becomes automatic and not the result of 
conscious thought, the speed can be in- 
creased. 

Another book that has excellent material 
for strengthening the fingers is Part III of 
Sevéik’s Op. 1. Section 9 is especially valu- 


HAROLD BERKLEY 


able. From this section you should select 
those exercises that make most use of the 
third and fourth fingers. Where there is a 
choice of fingering, choose the one best 
suited to your purpose. These exercises 
should be practiced not merely for the 
sharp rise and strong fall of the fingers, 
but also melodically; that is, each note 
should be played as a moderate tempo 
quarter-note, with a strong finger pressure, 
vibrato, and as beautiful a tone as possi- 
ble. This form of practice can work won- 
ders in the strengthening of the fingers. 

Fifteen minutes daily of thoughtful, spe- 
cialized practice should materially improve 
your finger grip within a few weeks. When 
it has improved, however, don’t take it for 
granted or it will slip away from you. A 
few minutes every day must be devoted to 
finger pressure, even if you do not prac- 
tice special exercises. And never forget that 
every time you put a finger down is prac- 
tice for developing a solid grip. 

(3) The material to be used by a newly- 
organized and inexperienced string quartet 
must depend to some extent on the technical 
advancement of the various players. If the 
first violinist has a good technique, there 
is nothing better than some of the earlier 
quartets of Haydn. The first violin has 
plenty to do, but the three lower parts are 
relatively easy. Should these prove too diffi- 
cult, two or three of the Sixteen Easy Quar- 
tets by Mozart can be studied. They are 
very beautiful and should be better known. 
In last month’s ETUDE, in an article on the 
Student Recital I mentioned several albums 
of quartet movements that are very useful. 

There is no greater enjoyment for the 
string player than quartet playing, and 
certainly no better training in musician- 
ship. Good luck to your quartet! THE END 
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Oswald Ragatz, Indiana University School of Music, at the console. 


Dr. William H. Barnes 


VER HEAR of a man who gave away 

a $100,000 organ—gave it away free? 
There arén’t many such men around; in 
fact, we know of only one. 

He is Dr. William H. Barnes of Evans- 
ton, Illinois. Dr. Barnes is a printer and 
publisher by trade, but he takes an active 
interest in organs as a hobby. Actually it 
amounts to almost another vocation. 

A skilled organist himself, Dr. Barnes 
is better known as a doctor of organs, a 
man who probes their inner mechanisms 
and sets them working like a skilled 
jeweler working on a fine watch. 

A number of years ago, in 1942 to be 
exact, Dr. Barnes heard of an organ that 
was to be junked. It was in the Chicago 
Auditorium and was to be sold to the 
highest bidder, since the auditorium was 
to be torn down. Dr. Barnes knew the or- 
gan to be a fine one, although it had not 
been used for at least 25 years and had 
fallen into disrepair. It had been built 53 
years before at a cost of $65,000. It was 
known as the Great Roosevelt Organ, after 
its builder, Hilborne L. Roosevelt. When 


dedicated, it was the largest organ in 


Just a few of the 7,253 pipes in the organ. 


$100,000.22 ~ 


The fascinating story of how a magnificent pipe organ 


was rescued from being sold as junk. 


by Marshall L. Lincoln 


America, and still ranks as one of the 
foremost. 

Dr. Barnes intensely disliked to see such 
a fine instrument destroyed, and so he bid 
it in for $1,000. All the other bidders were 
junk dealers! 

Now that he owned the organ, what to 
do with it? An organ of its large size is 
not a toy to be taken home and stowed 
away in a hall closet until a use is found 
for it. 

Dr. Barnes was organist of the First 
Baptist Church in Evanston, and so he 
managed to store the organ, with its 
thousands of pipes and complicated mech- 
anism, in the basement of the church 
building. 

The months passed, while Dr. Barnes 
looked for a suitable home for the organ. 
He knew it to be an instrument of rich 
tone and great value. He wanted it to be 
used where its value would be appreciated. 

Such an appreciative home was found 
for the organ in the huge auditorium at 
Indiana University, in Bloomington, In- 
diana. This modern structure, completed 


in 1941, has been the scene of many great 


musical and dramatic performances by 
world-renowned artists. The School of 
Music, at I.U., which presents many pro- 
grams in the auditorium each year, has 
capable faculty members and students who 
could take advantage of the possibilities 
of Dr. Barnes’ find. 

» Arrangements were worked out for the 
University to get the organ from Dr. 
Barnes—absolutely free! Dr. Barnes 
thought the auditorium so beautiful and 
the possibilities of the organ being deeply 
appreciated there so great that he donated 
it to the University at no charge whatso- 
ever though he did make the stipulation 
that the University would have to pay for 
any repairs the organ needed. 

That was where the Aeolian-Skinner 
Company of Boston came into the picture. 
The organ was taken out of the church 
basement at Evanston and trucked to Bos- 
ton, where all its parts were given a 
thorough once-over by the specialists there. 
Several new parts were installed, including 
a new blower and new regulators. 

In 1946, when the organ was installed 
in the I. U. (Continued on Page 60) 
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Godard was a prolific composer of orchestral and vocal music. Among his piano pieces we find several compositions which still | | 
survive, such as this waltz. Unquestionably Chopin’s piano idiom had a marked influence on Godard’ own piano music as this exam 
ple cleatty shows. This is a“big” waltz in bravura style and will require accuracy and dynamic control. (Turn to page 3 for a bio-| 


graphical sketch). Grade 4. 
BENJAMIN GODARD, Op. 5€ 
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is and the Dow Girls’ Chorus, under 
1e direction of Theodore Vosburgh 
‘nd Wilford Crawford (see editorial 

The Music Teacher and Business,” 
fov. ETUDE, 1952), is now inter- 
ationally famous. To those who are 
iterested in the future of this new 
rofession, a letter to the Dow Chem- 
xal Company at Midland, Michigan 
fill enable you to secure the infor- 
jation you desire. 

The writer has often thought that 
he music teacher in relation to the 
ommunity should do more to make 
riends for music. This should never 
ve done with the mercenary idea of 
xpanding his business interests, al- 
hough that invariably follows as day 
ollows the night. The teacher must 
1ot expect friends to drift in toward 
iim like leaves in a storm. The 
eacher must make his contacts by 
‘keeping in circulation.” That is, 
1e must take an active and sincere 
yart in the affairs of his community. 
Notwithstanding how busy he may 
»e, he should make time to take 
in active interest in church work, 
he Parent-Teachers Association, the 
yublic school music program, the 
YMCA or the YWCA, the inter- 


‘aith movements, the service clubs, 


vhe local orchestra, the choral so- 
‘ciety, and the civic band. The more 


EARN 


MAKING FRIENDS THROUGH MUSIC 


(Continued from Page 15) 


he gets around the more friends he 
will make. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Essay on “Friendship” penetrated 
the problem when he wrote: “The 
only way to have a friend is to be 
a friend.” After he graduated from 
Harvard he became minister of the 
Unitarian Church at Concord, Mas- 
sachusetts. There he had a serious 
doctrinal difference with the church, 
and resigned. He next was given 
the job of “hogreeve” or supervisor 
of the stray pigs in the streets, not 
a very exalted post, but he did not 
look down upon it. He engaged 
voluntarily in all sorts of other 
community movements and made 
many friends. Further on in this 
essay, Emerson writes: “My friends 
have come to me unsought. The great 
God gave them to me.” 

The music teacher has plenty of 
opportunities to do kindnesses for 
others through music and friendship. 
The more occasions he has to be a 
friend the higher will be his stand- 
ing in the community. Do not think 
that your services will go unappreci- 
ated. Let us give you one instance 
of appreciation. 

Dr. Thomas Wilson was for many 
years the leading teacher of music 
in Elizabeth, New Jersey. During 


in, his’, 


this time he served for fifty years 
as the organist of the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church there, and made 
a host of loyal friends. Because of 
his wide circle of friends he never 
lacked pupils. He endeavored to 
resign several times, but the Church 
Session would not hear of it. For 
all of his musical life he was a 
subscriber to ETUDE and a frequent 
contributor to the Organ Depart- 
ment. In May of this year, the church 
gave him a testimonial banquet and 
presented him with a purse of $2500. 
After the ceremony Dr. Wilson left 
for France, where he accepted an 
invitation to play at the famous Pau 
Casals Festival in Perpignan. All 
honor to you, Dr. Wilson, fine friend 
and excellent musician! The follow- 
ing is the beautiful Resolution pre- 
sented to Dr. Wilson by his friends 
at his Fiftieth Anniversary Service: 
WHEREAS, Thomas Wilson has 
tendered his resignation as Or- 
ganist and Choir Master of the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church 
of Elizabeth, New Jersey, and 
WHEREAS, The Session of West- 
minster Presbyterian Church en- 
tertains his resignation with ex- 
treme reluctance, recognizing that 
for fifty years Thomas Wilson has 
unselfishly and untiringly served 
this one church as Organist and 
Choir Master; that he endeared 
himself to our Congregation in- 
dividually and _ collectively,—to 
child and adult alike,—by his 


charm, understanding and sympa- 
thetic approach, gentle and_lov- 
able manner, constant devotion to 


duty and singleminded consecra- 
tion to the spiritual growth of 
the Church through the medium 
of religious music; that through 
the years he served our Lord and 
our Church with earnestness and 
exceptional loyalty; that in dark- 
est days when the Congregation 
was without a church building* 
and for many months without a 
minister, he helped to hold the 
Congregation together, lifting its 
spirits by his steadfast faith and 
lofty interpretation of secular and 
sacred music: now be it 
RESOLVED, that, in conformity 
with Dr. Wilson’s wishes, his res- 
ignation be and hereby is accepted 
with sincere regret, and with the 
parting message,—“Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant, 
may God speed you in your con- 
tinued efforts to do God’s will, 
and may you take with you our 
prayer that our Blessed Lord may 
attend your steps’; and be it 
further 
RESOLVED, that copy hereof 
be spread upon the minutes of 
the Session, printed in the Bulle- 
tin of this Church and presented 
to Thomas Wilson. 
THE SESSION 
The End 


* The Church was totally destroyed by 
fire. 
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ing, Style, etc. 


HISTORY:—A modern course including all types 
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music—not a dull collection of facts. 


ARRANGING:—All the tricks of modern arrang- 
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“name' arrangers in the country. 


CHORAL CONDUCTING:—Brand new course 
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Music Therapy — A New Occupational Horizon 


be thoroughly mastered. 

The music therapist must have 
elementary courses in physiology 
and biology as well as the social 
and environmental factors which 


helped bring on the patient’s illness. 


It is extremely important to under- 
stand the psychological factors going 
into the many kinds of mental, phy- 
sical and emotional illnesses treated. 

Several large schools today offer 
undergraduate training leading to 
the Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 
Music in Music Therapy, or a Bache- 
lor of Music Therapy degree. Besides 
four years of college work, this 
degree entails usually a minimum 
of six months residence internship 
in an approved neuro-psychiatric 
hospital with an established music 
program. 

In the United States today there 
are more than six hundred neuro- 
psychiatric institutions, all of which, 
potentially at least, offer job oppor- 
tunities for the music therapist. With 
hardly any reservoir of trained talent 
in this field from which to draw, 
it would appear many years yet 
before the saturation point is reached 
in the occupational field of music 
therapy. 

But apart from mental hospitals, 
music and playing of musical instru- 
ments have been utilized effectively 
with deaf and blind children, or 
children afflicted with cerebral palsy, 
poliomyelitis, cardiac disorders, and 
orthopedic handicaps. It is employed 
in treating children with speech 
disorders and with pre-psychotic 
children, as well as in many types 
of retarded children. Hospitals for 
orthopedic (correcting bodily de- 
formities) and tuberculous patients 
utilize music therapy with consider- 
able success. Many progressive hos- 
pitals also “administer” music dur- 
ing local and spinal anesthesia and 
preceding general anesthesia. In 
some operating rooms of large hos- 
pitals music is frequently employed 
during routine operations and in 
child birth. 

The extent to which music therapy 
is employed in Veterans Administra- 
tion hospitals is highlighted in a 
published report by Lenard Quinto, 
Chief of Music, Special Services, 
Washington, D. C., and an active 
member of NAMT. The figures pub- 
lished in 1952 showed that at last 
count a total of 70 VA hospitals 
were using therapy as an adjunct in 
insulin shock therapy in treating 
certain types of mental disorders; 
and 29 employing music therapy 
before and after electric shock ther- 
apy for similar disorders. Five hos- 
pitals were using music in the oper- 
ating room, and about 20 were 
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(Continued from Page 20) 


utilizing music with hydrotherapy. 

A total of almost 50 VA hospitals 
were conducting rhythm bands, and 
music in the dining room in close 
to 70. Fifty-two hospitals were using 
music at the time “canteen visits” 
were made by closed ward patients, 
and 21 hospitals were presenting 
music activities systematically in the 
library or other suitable room. It is 
also interesting to note that at the 
time about 55 music technicians 
were assigned (predominantly at 
hospitals caring for psychiatric pa- 
tients) at salaries ranging from 
$3410 to $4205 (depending on the 
size of the hospital) with in-grade 
increases afforded annually. 

Several states have recognized 
music therapy in their civil service 
recruiting programs, and offer exam- 
inations periodically. Some of the 
more progressive states in this list 
include California, Kansas, New 
York, Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa. 

A growing list of schools today 
offer special training in music ther- 
apy. Four pioneer schools in this 
field with well-established curricula 
which deserve special mention in- 
clude the University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kans.; Alverno College, 
School of Music, Milwaukee, Wisc.; 
Chicago Musical College, Chicago, 
Ill.; and Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Mich. College of the 
Pacific at Stockton, California and 
Font-bonne College in St. Louis have 
recently announced setting up of 
curricula leading to a degree in this 
field. New York University and 
Columbia University have offered 


incidental courses at various times. 
Many conservatories and colleges 
offer annually a series of orientation 
lectures in cooperation with nearby 
hoswitals. 

The eminent psychiatrist, Dr. Karl 
A. Menninger, finds in music therapy 
a valuable tool in treating mental 
diseases. At a NAMT banquet given 
in Topeka on October 31, 1952, he 
said: 

“The therapeutic use of sound 
might be considered to be the basis 
of both psychotherapy and music 
therapy. The latter depends on es- 
thetic sound effects; the former upon 
symbolic sounds. At the moment, 
it would seem to this observer that 
the greatest need in the use of music 
as an adjunctive therapy is to co- 
Ordinate it with other adjunctive 
therapies. No hospital tries to decide 
whether aureomycin or morphine is 
the more important drug. Every 
hospital keeps a supply of both in 
the drug room and dispenses them 
upon the specific prescription of a 
physician. All available therapies in 
a hospital, including music, ought 
to be codrdinate and coordinated, 
without hierarchical differentiation. 

“All the adjunctive therapies, by 
which is meant those modalities 
which assist the physician to cure 
the patient and which are better 
done by others than by the physician 
himself, should be organized to- 
gether, not only within the hospital, 
but within training centers and with- 
in a national organization.” 

This concept of the music therapist 
being a member of the “therapeutic 


“Tt’s the back door, dear. The front door is Beethoven’s Fifth.” 


team” is definitely recognized by t 
NAMT which says in its literatur 
“In considering the use of mus: 
for listening or performance p 
poses it is important to distingui 
between recreational music and mus, 
as a therapy. Music may posse) 
therapeutic value even when us¢ 
for recreation, but only when its u) 
is prescribed by a physician, psycl) 
atrist, psychologist, or other high 
qualified specialist can it be co 
sidered as a therapy. Music is 1 
cure. Its value lies in its contrib: 
tion to the ‘total push’ program ar 
the place of the music therapist « 
the ‘therapeutic team.’ ” | 
From the research standpoin, 
music and medicine offer a wii 
open field in which only prelimina’ 
spade-work has thus far been acco: 
plished. It is possible, for examp, 
to measure the effect of music | 
secretions of adrenalin and bi. 
Music in the operation is on t? 
discovered principle that certe) 
selections enable listeners to sta] 
sharper pains. Music has a profoul 
influence on our moods—it instis 
reverence in church, calmness | 
the dinner table, can arouse cf 
anger at the opera, or render 5 
hilarious at a festival or banqu. 
Recent research has shown that 1 
working with retarded children, mwz 
therapy methods succeed where 1 
else fails. Retarded children ie 
most difficult to reach, yet thr 
response to music in the hands f 
a skilled therapist is instincti'. 
Many retarded youngsters seem 0 
have a complete blockage as far 5 
comprehension of words is cil | 
cerned, but the world of mu¥, | 
comprised of memory, imaginatn 
and feeling, seems to be able 0. 
pierce the mental barriers. Mu, | 
based on differentiated sounds, /s_ 
no needs for exact meaning or lite]. 
significance which words demal. | 
So it creates the ideal mechan’ 
for communicating intuitive conce 
which are basic in reaching 
retarded child. 
Childen and adults alike tend 
lose their inhibitions and commni 


cate or sing freely in an atmosph 


of music. It creates not only a ple 
ant background but seems to pe?- | 
trate into the mental blocking 
conflict and draws it out mag)t- 
like. That is why in dealing w 
mental illness, only music wh? 
adheres to the psychiatrist’s d!3- 
nosis must be selected. 

The writer recently had the pwi- 
lege of spending a full day at le 
Essex County Overbrook Hospita }f 
Cedar Grove, New Jersey, which ts | 

(Continued on Page 61) : 
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-ERNARD WAGNESS 
ENSEMBLE BOOK, Supplementary to Book 1..... 430-40109 = .75 


PIANO COURSE, Preparatory Book.............. 430-40113 ~ .60 
PIANO COURSES 40k 1:25 fel de fete «kk. 430-40114 1.25 
Ripe O COURSE. Banka. <a: coer oo at 430-40115 1.25 
PANU COURSE Book Tle ce ee. 430-40116 1.25 


MARY BACON MASON 
ADULT APPROACH TO THE PIANO ..............05. 430-40087 1.25 


(Technical study of music fundamentals on an inter- 
esting, adult level for the older beginner.) 


PaysMUSiOiws. soot. ik ec eee ae 430-40089  .75 


(A first piano method for boys between 8 and 16. 
Includes tunes appealing to boys.) 


FIRST CLASSICS AND FOUNDATION HARMONY .....- 430-40093 1.25 


(A second year book. Classic selections, cut-out games, color charts 
which lead to an understanding of the fundamentals of harmony.) 


BUC HOE NR 1) Si FTE ck are. 3 Pais aE laie d sles 430-40018 1.25 


(30 cards, 60 faces. Notation drill, notes, time, 
rests, etc. For class or private study.) 


FOLK SONGS AND FAMOUS PICTURES... 430-40094 1.25 
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N.S. B. MATHEWS 
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(One of the world’s most outstanding courses of piano study.) 


NILLIAM M. FELTON 
GROWN-UP BEGINNER’S BOOK ................... 410-40140 1.00 


(Includes favorite melodies designed to aid and interest the adult). 


OHN M. WILLIAMS 


FIRST YEAR, Complete (Old ed.)................ 410-40096 1.25 
CN@wied:):. 2 feces os.c eras,» 410-40148 1.25 
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See for yourself... 


these Piano Methods contain the qualities 
you want—good planning, clear explana- 
tions, basic technic, adaptability, well 


selected music, good coverage, appeal. 


Be confident .. 


when you select from the Best 


you get the Best. 


ee POI CE Pak Sl is CO, 
BRYN MAWR, PENNSYLVANIA 
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err (Gop tury 


I have been hearing that your 


new issues are the best ever! 


Please send me the numbers 


checked below. I am 


25¢ a copy. 


enclosing 


[] Teddy Bear's Good-Night, C-!l......Burnam 


(J The Doll That Cried, C-] ............ Burnam 


[a] Lullaby Land, G-I......-....% ..Burnam 
( Here Comes the Rodeo Parade, 

Cala Snoeret ADA Gae Pie atria Robinson 
(In the Hammock, C-I ...... ..Robinson 
fal) Monkey Antics; C-2)0 eo cnet Robinson 
(Harmonica Joe, C-2 .......-..- Scarmolin 
C1] Licorice Sticks (Black Keys)-I....-Scarmolin 
C1] Sea Shells, C-] ....-.... -.Scarmolin 
[al Roller-Skatingi:G-20-- a. oe ne eres Hayes 


The Mischievous Leprechaun, C-I-2..Archer 


(J In a Red Spanish Shawl, C-2-3 ...... Archer 
DO Little Miss Dancer, Bm-2 .........-.-- Scher 
(1 Dancing Scarecrow, G-3 ..........-.. Scher 
[1 Colonial Mansion, Bb-2-3 ........Goodman 
Snow At Dusk, Am-I-2 ... -Goodman 
{]Bus?Stop), | Col-23e. ayaa eee ee White 
Silver; Bells, (G-2) esa aapeeeerac oe Rebe 
LJ Hop Skip and Play, G-2 ............. Wright 
(J The Swing In Our Yard, F-I-2......-... Kerr 
(Sunday In the Park, C-] ..............- Kerr 
[al Mother's; Lullaby= iFel-2 vee grar, eee Ogle 
(Roller Coaster Ride, F-I-2 ........... Heller 
0 Sailing In the Tub, F-I-2 ...........- Rogers 
(0 Choo, Choo, Choo, C-I ............. Rogers 
(ej:See-Saw,7iG-I-2 =. . centisens Ee ee Rogers 
OD Riding My Bike, D-I ...... Rogers 
(CD Sidewalk Cracks, C-| .. Rogers 
(J Two Winter Pieces: |. Snow, I]. Rain, 
G.'C-|) 2.22 eee Sprewss ee ROGERS 


(J Square Dance Tune (A five-tone piece 
for either Black or White Keys) C-1.Rogers 


(Stars and Stripes Forever, Eb-3-4..... Sousa 
(Stars and Stripes Forever, F-2-3.Sousa-Hartt 


[] Please send me name of my nearest 
Century Dealer. 


(Please send free Graded-and-Classi- 
fied Catalog. 


(CD Please send free Complete Catalog. 


—] Have my dealer let me know as soon 
as he has the Century New Issues. 


Nomese. 51. 5:2. snp ca en ae Rees 
Address: <0: ainsi Mam dees oes tee cee ene eee 
City vel Sanse esiv ence State@vegeeeateas aces 
e 
CENTURY 


MUSIC PUBLISHING CO, 
47 W. 63rd St. @ New York 23, N. Y. 
ERDEEOIES N22 a nde NIE TE eer ee | 
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QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 
(Continued from Page 23) 


3. Is it unusual for a tenor to want 
to show off such high notes as high 
CADE ExandsiGe2 

4. Would it damage the voice to 
sing up there continuously? 


T. McL., Ohio 


1. I have never observed that 
tenor voices are particularly likely 
to be nasal. The nasal quality of a 
voice is due primarily to the way the 
tones are produced, and there is no 
reason why a tenor should be nasal 
any more than any other kind of 
voice if the singer produces his tones 
properly. 

2. This high F appears in the final 
concerted scene of the opera. The 
passage in question opens with a 
sixteen-measure tenor solo on the 
words “Ella e tremante, ella e spir- 
ante,’ and then continues with a 
duet between tenor and soprano, 
accompanied by the chorus. The 
score for this opera is published by 
Ricordi, but I do not know whether 
or not this passage can be obtained 
separately. If so, the publishers of 
ETUDE can secure it for you. 

Bellini created the tenor role of 
Arturo in this opera especially for 
Giovanni Rubini, one of the most 
celebrated tenors of all time. He had 
a tremendously large range and was 
able to sing phenomenally high 
tones. According to the article about 
him in “Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians,” “his voice extended 
from E of the bass clef to B of the 
treble, in chest tones, besides com- 
manding a falsetto register as far 
as F or even G above that.” Since 
no tenor is able to sing that high 
today, much of the music for the role 
has to be rewritten when the opera 
is performed now. 

3. All tenors love to “show off” 
their high tones, but I believe that 
no tenors sing above high C today. 
Some may vocalize above that, but 
do not sing higher in public. 

4. “Would it damage a voice to 
sing up there continuously?” It 
would not only damage the voice, it 
would absolutely destroy it. If a 
tenor sings one or two high C’s in 
the course of an opera or recital, he 
feels he has covered himself with 
glory. No one would attempt to sing 
in that register. If so, I would urge 
him to stop immediately. Study with 
some fine teacher who really under- 
stands the young voice, who is skill- 
ful and careful in developing voices, 
and who will not stoop to exploiting 
talented students just to add to his 
reputation, R. A. M. 
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‘Wiolin | Juestions 


By HAROLD BERKLEY 


Concerning a Bergonzi Violin 


J.D. N., Hawaii. A genuine Carlo 
Bergonzi violin in good condition 
would be worth today.some $12,000 
or $15,000. But there are not many 
of them in existence. Many of Ber- 
gonzi’s have Strad labels in them 
and are passing as Strads. I spoke 
with the leading expert in New York 
on this subject, and he said that 
though he had had a number of Ber- 
gonzi’s pass through his hands, he 
had seen only two bearing the orig- 
inal label. Only a careful examina- 
tion could tell what your violin might 


be. 
A Three-Quarter Sized Violin 


Mrs. W.H., New York. 1 am fairly 
sure that your daughter’s three-quar- 
ter violin is worth today more than 
$10. It should be worth at least 
$20. Of course, no one could give 
an accurate opinion without seeing 
the instrument. 


A True Amateur Writes 


J. S. H., Massachusetts. Many 
thanks for your interesting letter: 
it is evident that you are a true 
amateur of the violin—you love it. 
I have not been able to find any 
trace of a maker named Nicoli Al- 
yeni who. was working in Cremona 
in 1746. There was a Paolo Alvani 
who made instruments there a half- 
century later: perhaps Nicoli was 
his father or uncle, the spelling of 
the surname having been changed 
with the passing of time. Or per- 
haps “Nicoli Alveni” is a fictitious 
name invented by some obscure 
maker to give an aura of authority 
to his product. Such things were 
often done. Why don’t you have the 
violin examined by an experienced 
expert? 


Dixie, as Played by 
Maud Powell 


Not very long ago I received a re- 
quest for the identification of a 
solo violin arrangement of Dixie 
as played by the late Maud Powell. 
I was unable to trace it, but now I 
am indebted to Mrs. M. F. Mangrum 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan, for the 
history of the piece. Mrs. Mangrum 
writes, “This is a ‘Caprice’ on ‘Dixie’ 
by Herman Bellstedt, Jr., written for 
Miss Powell, and played by her 
when she was on tour as soloist with 
Sousa’s band. Mr. Bellstedt gave me 
a copy when I served for a time in 
the same capacity. . . . It was pub- 


lished by him in Cincinnati, Ohi’ 
and is undoubtedly out of print. . 
How our musical taste has improve 
since 1916!” That’s very true, Mr 
Mangrum, very true indeed! Ay 
our best thanks for sending in th 
information. 


Coérdination Difficulties 


D. P., Washington. I have j 
come to your letter, and I find it fas 
nating. You have absolutely the rig) 
approach to your violin study an, 
being still a young man, you shou! 
make rapid progress. Young as yr 
are, you need not worry about a 
taining the necessary codrdinati: 
for the spiccato. The bowing itself \ 
not hard to master if one has a rel 
control of the Wrist-and-Finger 
tion; the difficulty, as you ha 
found, comes in codrdinating 4 
movements of the bow with the « 
tion of the fingers. Not being able } 
see what you are doing, I canny 
give you really concrete aes se 
one thing I can say—do not be int 
hurry to play rapidly. Let the coor = 
nation come slowly. Then graduaiy 
increase the tempo of your playin 
And, if I were you, I would not prs 
tice the staccato for a while; ay 
stiffening of the arm can affect a 


I 


versely the relaxation necessary 
the spiccato. I think it would hi 
you if you bought two of my boo! 
“The Modern Technique of Vico 
Bowing” and “Twelve Studies & 
Modern Bowing.” Both are pit 
lished by G. Schirmer, New Yeo 
and both can be obtained from — 
publishers of ETUDE. I shall 
happy to hear from you again # 
to know if the slow practice | 
brought results. i 


Hopf Violin Not Valuable | 


Mrs. W. P., Maine. I am reluct 
to tell you so, but a violin stam yd 
Hopf cannot be valuable. It is |e 
family name of a very large num} 
of violin makers in Klingenthal, € 
many. The family may still be 
existence and making violins, I 
not know; most of the instrum*ts. 
known to be made by the Hopf «fn | 
—and it did not hide its light um 
a bushel—were made during te) 
18th and 19th centuries. Chris/in 
August H. and David H. were am 
the better makers of the family, 
their violins have occasionally -td 
for as much as $150. In gene 
however, the Hopf product i is amb- 


varnish and a harsh tone, wth) 
about $75.00. \ 
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Answered by FREDERICK PHILLIPS 


IT am organist in a Methodist 
thurch in our town, and am in need 
f a refresher course, but do not 
wave the necessary time to study. 
ease suggest something I can use 
o advantage. Also please give some 
oncise information about holding 
lotes in trio playing and in hymn 
laying. Years ago my teacher said, 
‘Repeat the same note in the same 
soice and hold the same note in a 
lifferent voice in trio playing.” 

S.L.M—Miss. 

For general practice and “brush- 
ng up” we suggest the following 
yooks: “The Organ,” Stainer-Rogers; 
‘Master Studies for the Organ,” 
‘Marl; “Pedal Playing,” Nilson; and 
Organ Students’ Bach,” Rogers. The 
ublishers of this magazine will be 
lad to send these on approval. In 
yymn playing the general effect 
hould normally be legato, but any 
epeated notes in the inner voices 
alto or tenor) may be tied together 
0 preserve the legato effect. but 
he music must not become blurred. 
n a few cases, such as Now the Day 
s Over where the harmony changes 
lefinitely it would be possible to 
ustain the repeated notes in the 
oprano part. To make a complete 
lisconnection on all repeated notes 
yould generally result in a “choppy” 
ffect, so our general advice is to 
im at clarity with as much legato 
s is practicable. If by “trios” you 
nean regular organ trios, such as 
he Bach Sonatas, we feel it is de- 
irable to repeat in playing all the 
epeated notes in the score, as they 
re invariably part of the melodic 
ine. 


What do you think of the - - - - - - 
rgan? What do you think of the 
ollowing specifications: SW ELL— 
jourdon 16’, Quintadena 8’, Stopped 
lute 8’, Salicional 8’, Violine 4, 
lute d’ Amour 4, Oboe 8 Voix Cel- 
ste 8’, Nazard 224’, Piccolo 2’. 
-REAT—Open Diapason 8’, Dulci- 
na 8’, Melodia 8’, Flute 4, Octave 
’ Chimes. PEDAL—Bourdon 16’, 
ieblich Gedeckt 16’, Bass Flute 8’, 
‘ello 8’, Flauto Dolce 8’. Also Trem- 
lo, usual couplers and pistons. To 
he far right, below the Great manual 
s a piston. Might this be a general 
iston? Please explain what a ba- 
oque organ is? L.J.W.—Pa. 


In publishing this question we 
ave omitted the name of the organ 
ompany about which you inquire, 
ut we can say that it is an 
Id-established firm, of excellent 
eputation, and manufactures an ex- 
ellent grade of organs. The speci- 
cations you have given are also 
uite excellent. The piston to the 
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far right, under the Great, may prob- 
ably be designed to cancel other 
pistons in active use, but it should 
be an easy matter to ascertain its 
real purpose, by pushing it in, of 
course while the power is on. Your 
innocent question regarding the ha- 
roque organ opens up quite a wide 
vista of controversy. The Harvard 
Dictionary of Music describes Ba- 
roque as a period in music from 
about 1600 ot 1750, leaning toward 
the grotesque, corrupt taste, irreg- 
ular in form. In the July 1, 1951 
issue of “The Diapason” magazine, 
Dr. William H. Barnes had an ex- 
cellent article on this subject, in- 
cluding interesting quotations from 
Dr. Howard D. McKinney. It is en- 
tirely too vast to cover in’ the space 
permitted here, but we feel it would 
be a good idea to have the publish- 
ers of “The Diapason” send you this 
issue (if still in print). The address 
of this magazine is 1511 Kimball 
Bldg., Wabash Ave. & Jackson Boul- 
evard, Chicago 4, Ill., and the price 
of each issue is 15 cents. 


Our church organ has the follow- 
ing manual stops: SW ELL—Open 
Diapason, Stopped Diapason, Aeo- 
line, Celeste, Gamba, Oboe, Flute, 
Couplers. GREAT—Open Diapason, 
Melodia, Dulciana, Principal Coup- 
lers, Chimes. I am thinking of add- 
ing a “Memorial” stop, and would 
like your suggestions before con- 
sulting the makers. My favorite stop 
is a Vox Humana. Would this be 
suitable and practical? I know that 
costs vary in different localities, but 
could you give me some idea? 

F.A.Q.—Ontario 

Since you have an Aeoline and 
Celeste, the Vox Humana might be 
somewhat of a duplication in tonal 
effect, so it would not really be our 
first recommendation. The real ques- 
tion is whether you wish something 
in the way of a solo stop, something 
“sweet sounding,” or something 
which will build the organ up to a 
little more brilliancy in its “ensem- 
ble?’ For a solo stop you could use 
a mild Trompette, for the “sweet” 
effect an Unda Maris, but to improve 
the “ensemble” and add a little bril- 
liancy a two rank Mixture (12’ and 
15’) on the Great would be more 
satisfactory. The Trompette or Unda 
Maris would be on the Swell. The 
local representative of one of our 
leading manufacturers suggests $1,- 
300 to $1,400 as the probable cost 
in this area for either of the above, 
with $100 or so less for the Vox 
Humana, but we have no means of 
knowing how this would compare 
with costs in Canada. 


THE END 
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for music education in this country. 
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and international reputation, including pianists: Rudolph Reuter, Kurt 
Wanieck, Hans Heniot, Bruno Glade; Voice: Theodore Harrison, Nellie 
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Music Education, Master of Music and 
Master of Music Education are conferred 
by authority of the State of Illinois and 
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ment. 


Students’ Self Help—The management 
makes every endeavor to assist needy 
students to find part-time employment. 
Many find work as teachers, accompan- 
ists or part-time positions working for 
commercial houses, etc. 


Professional and Teaching Engagements 
—Graduates of the Conservatory have 
been much in demand as teachers and 
also in. concert, opera, radio, orchestra 
and choir work. The News Bulletin con- 
taining a list of about 300 successful 
graduates holding responsible positions 
in Universities, Colleges, Conservatories, 
and Public Schools will be sent upon 
request. 

Tuition is reasonable in keeping with the 
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stallments. Complete particulars given in 
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Boarding—Information regarding accom- 
modations can be found in the catalog. 


Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 
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SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


The thorough, specialized, professional training essen- 
tial to success in a musical career, Sherwood com- 
bines with a general cultural background designed to 
stimulate self-expression. Individual guidance by a 
faculty of internationally known artists. Degree, di- 
ploma and certificate majors in piano, voice, 
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to rich cultural facilities of Chicago. Non-profit; 


established in 1895. Fall term begins Septem- 
ber 9. Write for catalog. 


Arthur Wildman, Musical Director 
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Complete courses in Music Education and Applied Music, 
leading to Bachelor and Masters degrees. 
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Member National Association of Schools of Music 
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THE REPAIR SHOP 


by Alice Brainerd 


Herp: HELP!” screamed Vio- 


lin as he plunged out of his case 
to the floor. “Oh, dear me! I’ve 
dropped my violin!” wailed Marie. 
“You poor violin! Your sound- 
post is down and there is a crack 
in your ribs. I should have made 
sure your case was fastened before 
I picked it up. Now you will have 
to go to the repair shop.” 

Marie took Violin to the repair 
shop and left him with Mr. Lewis, 


who shook his head and muttered © 


something about careless pupils. 
He informed Marie she would have 
to leave Violin there for at least 
two weeks. He found it was neces- 
sary to take the instrument apart, 
mend the crack; then Violin would 
be put in a vise which clamped his 
ribs, back and top. Finally Mr. 
Lewis would insert a new bridge 
and tighten the strings. 

That night, when the violin 
maker had left his shop, the other 
instruments there decided to get 
acquainted with the new arrival. 
“You are in a sad condition, Vio- 
lin!” said Trombone. “What hap- 
pened to you?” 

“T fell out of my case and landed 
on the floor, bridge down!” 

“Weren’t you frightened?” 

“TI certainly was. But why are 
you here?” 

“Oh, Freddie let one of his com- 
panions try to play on me and he 
pulled my slide out so far he bent 
it when he knocked it against the 
back of a chair.” 

“Some pupils are so destruc- 
tive,” remarked Saxophone. “I had 
to come here for repair because 
Billy wanted to see how my pads 
were put on. He not only loosened 
them but he bent their levers.” 

“Why can’t people learn to take 
care of their instruments?” grum- 
bled Trumpet. “I have valves, too, 
and they should be kept clean and 
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well oiled. They’re not meant to 
be played with. I’m here now be- 
cause one of my valves has a 
broken spring.” 

“You ought to be thankful you 
don’t have reeds,” said Clarinet. 
“T am always getting new reeds 
because someone has been careless. 
If students would only put the 
metal cap over my mouthpiece 
when I’m not being played, my 
reeds would be protected.” 

“Surely you didn’t come here 
just to have a new reed put in, did 
you?” asked Violin. 

“Oh, no, I’m here to have new 
cork put in my joints. Cork gets 
old and then the joints don’t fit 
tightly.” 

“It’s obvious why you are here,” 
said Violin to Snare Drum. 

“Yes, I have a broken drum- 
head, and that’s no small matter.” 

“How did that happen?” asked 


Trombone. 

“Well, the drummer in our High 
School Band left me in the sun 
after a parade at the football game 
and the heat caused my skin to dry 
out. Then when a boy came along 
and hit me my drumhead just split. 
He laughed about it, but I’m tell- 
ing you it’s no laughing matter.” 

“Tt’s no laughing matter when 
people put paper in my bell,” com 
plained Tuba. “You can imagine 

(Continued on next page) 


Music Speaks 


by Virginia J. Porter 


I am MUSIC. I am everywhere. 

In the spring you can hear me 
in the throat of the first singing 
bird. I am joyful then because it 
is spring and the trees are budding 
with leaves. 

In the summer I am in the brook 
and the whispering of the willows 
is my song. 

In autumn I am the lively song 
of rustling leaves which dance like 
puppets in the crisp, fall air. 

In winter when the snowflakes 
come, I am there. On the frosty 


Hidden Instrument Game 
by Bob Atkins 


What instrument is used in each of the following? 


1. In The Owl and the Pussycat 
what instrument does the ow] play? 

2. What instrument is men- 
tioned in Hey, diddle, diddle? 

3. On what instrument did The 
Spanish Cavalier play a tune? 

4. On what instrument did the 
giant play in Jack and the Bean- 
stalk? 

5. What instrument is men- 


tioned in the song From the Land 
of the Skyblue Water by Cadman? 


Answers on next page 


CALLING ALL LETTER BOXERS 


This is about stamping your 
letters properly when you send 
them to Junior Etude to be for- 
warded. Remember, a three cent 
stamp will not carry a letter to 
Europe. Uncle Sam has rules about 
postage. Mail to Europe requires 
five cents; air mail to Europe re- 
quires fifteen cents. Some countries 
require twenty-five cents for air 
mail, Consult your post office to 
make sure you have the correct 
stamps on your envelopes. 

Sometimes a letter comes to 
Junior Etude, and when the enve- 
lope is opened, out comes a letter 
to be forwarded with no stamp on 


FAIRY ORCHESTRA 
by Alice Briley 


When shadows touch the garden 
sand 

We hear the sounds of fairy-land; 

A silver horn, a golden drum 

That beats its steady tum, ta-tum. 


the postage. 


breath of winter’s night I am t 
merry tinkle of sleighbells. 

And in all seasons you will hea 
my rejoicing in the ringing bel 
in the church towers. I am calli 
everyone to come and sing a so 
of praise and peace to the earth’ 
Creator. This is the song that h 
no season, for it is sung by ever’ 
one, every day, in spring, summ 
autumn and winter, with all tl 
world as the choir and all of neu 
as the accompaniment. 


I AM MUSIC. 


6. What instrument makes “ 
static sound” in There’s Music 
the Air? 

7. What instrumentalists 
Old King Cole call for? 

8. What instrument i 
tioned in Oh, Susanna? 

9. On what instrument 
Little Boy Blue play? 


q 


ionea in the carol Deck the Hatt 
with Boughs of Holly? + 


a 


it at all! Check up on such thin),! 
Juniors (and, Oh yes, be sure: 
leave enough space on your \ 


which in some cases, is long). 

And, believe it or not, receny 
two letters came, addressed 0 
Junior Etude, period. No town F 
state was even mentioned! But © 
Post Office people are pretty bril:tt 
and they had written on the | 
velope with a blue pencil, “” \ 
Bryn Mawr, Pa.” 

So—Write all the letters yn. 
wish to, but be sure to check p “ 
Don’t forget. Fa, 


now. 


The drummer beats a poppy-pe} 
With drumsticks made of gole)- * 
rod; 
An elf blows on his lily-flute 
And all the fairies listen, mut« 
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yhat a wad of paper does to my 
oice! Some people seem to think 
*m a waste basket, or something!” 

“T have my problems, too,” said 
3ass Viol. “The boys don’t care 
1ow they bang me around, even 
hough I am large and awkward. 


struments? ) 


Send replies to letters in care of 
Junior Etude, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
and they will be forwarded to the 
ariters. Do not ask for addresses. 


Dear Junior Etude: 

{ am in the Air Force and have found 
some young people here who are inter- 
sted in music. I play piano and clari- 
aet. Here in the service I do not have 
much chance to play. I would enjoy 
hearing from others who are interested 
‘in music. 


A/3c Maxine Green (Age 20), Texas 


I would like to hear from readers who 
are interested in collecting records or 
who are interested in cars (like I am!). 


Barry J. Lee (Age 18), West Australia 


The ETUDE has been a standby in our 
home for many years. I play clarinet in 
our High School Band and am inter- 
ested in all kinds of music. I intend to 
major in music in college. | would en- 
joy hearing from someone seriously in- 
terested in music, particularly clarinet 


Results of March Poetry 
Contest 


Class A, Millie O'Meara (Age 16), 
Ohio 

Class B, Laurene Zautner (Age 
13), Wisconsin 

Class C, Brenda Lu Jubin (Age 

10), Pennsylvania 


Special Honorable Mention 
Vincent Malatesta (Age 16), N. J. 


Honorable Mention 
(in alphabetical order): 


Mary Patricia Bouboutsis, Hines Boyd, 
Brenda Bradshaw, Nelda Lyn Coleman, 
Leota Duncan, Franke Lee Evans, Lula 
Ferguson, Ellen Garvey, Joyce M. Gates, 
Peter Glen, Robert C. Gunn, Ernest 
Haight, John Irwin, Charlotte Kilian, 
Marguerite Lindee, Jo Ann Livingston, 
George Everett Long, Latty McCarter, 
Shirley Pisezek, Ann Plummer, Lynn 
Parks, Linda Russitano, Reba Joyce 
Salyers, Janet Smith, Doris Springer, 
Christine Steigerwald, Janet Thom, Lor- 
raine Tillack, Lucille Tillack, John Vin- 
ton, Carol Wadel, Barbara Waliczek. 
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No Junior Etude Contest This Month 


The REPAIR Shop (Continued) 


I got this crack when Jimmy 
banged me against a stone wall.” 

Just then the clock chimed eight. 
“Good gracious! It’s morning. Be 
quiet. Here comes Mr. Lewis,” said 
Clarinet. “I hope he lets me go 
home today.” 


(N.B. How well do all you Junior 
instrument-players care for YOUR in- 


Letter Box 


Foreign mail is 5 cents; some for- 
eign airmail is 15 cents and some is 
25 cents. Consult your Post Office 
before stamping foreign air mail. 


players, or anyone who likes bands or 
composing. 


David P. Slack (Age 18), Kentucky 


The following would also like to receive 
letters. Space does not permit printing 
their letters in full: Coralie Turner (age 
16), Wisconsin, plays piano in school 
orchestra and was in Glee Club; Maxine 
Walker (Age 13), Missouri, plays piano 
and has great interest in music; Barbara 
Janicke (Age 16) has played piano for 
nine years and is interested in foreign 
countries; Mary E. Kerr (Age 15), 
Pennsylvania, likes all kinds of music 
and studies piano; Mary Elizabeth Goss 
(Age 18), Vermont, plays piano and 
violin in school orchestra and sings in 
glee club; Nancy Folsted (Age 18), 
Minnesota, pianist and plays organ in 
church and drums in schoo] band; Ellen 
Hammond (Age 18), Georgia, studies 
voice, piano and violin and is also in- 
terested in speech and theatre arts; 
Eileen Sheridan (Age 12), N. Y., studies 
piano and her favorite composer is 
Chopin; Ann Pearson (Age 11), Ar- 
kansas, has hobby of collecting salt and 
pepper shakers; Karen Faye Fultz (Age 
16), Montana, studies piano and violin 
and is interested in hearing from string 
players; Mary Frances Cockshutt (Age 
14), Canada, plays piano and hobbies 
are stamp collecting, skiing and skating. 


PS A Sy ES Rag 


eooofk 


Antha Fay Makepence (age 2%) 


Tennessee 


Answers to Hidden Instruments 
1. Guitar; 2. fiddle; 3. guitar; 4. harp; 
5. flute; 6. harp; 7, fiddlers; 8. banjo; 
9. horn; 10. harp. 
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THE WORLD OF 


“Richard the Lion-Hearted,” 
an opera written by André-Ernest- 
Modest Grétry before the French 
Revolution will be produced on 
August 10 and 11 by the opera 
department of the Berkshire Music 
Center at Tanglewood, Massachu- 
setts. The opera had its premiére in 
Paris in 1784 and its first American 
performance took place in Boston 
in 1797. The Tanglewood production 
will be directed by Boris Goldovsky. 


Walter Piston, American com- 
poser, was the recipient of the hono- 
rary degree of Doctor of Music at 
the 75th anniversary commencement 
of the New York College of Music 
in June. Dr. Piston is Walter W. 
Naumburg Professor of Music at 
Harvard University. 


Gail Kubik, Pulitzer Prize Win- 
ner in Music in 1952 conducted in 
June the first radio performance of 
his “Gerald McBoing Boing.” a 
children’s tale for narrator, percus- 
sion soloist, and nine instruments. 
The work was included in a program 


of the BBC in London. 


The 2000th concert of the series 
of The Guggenheim Memorial Con- 
certs took place in Central. Park, 
New York City, on June 22. The 
event was marked by a special 
program on which several prom- 
inent composers conducted their own 
works. These included Aaron Cop- 
land, Percy Grainger, Morton Gould 
and Vincent Persichetti. The entire 
program consisted of original band 
music, most of which was first pre- 
sented by the Goldman Band. 


The Boston Art Festival which 
ran for eight days in June had as a 
feature attraction an outdoor per- 
formance of the “Barber of Seville” 
as given by the New England Opera 
Theatre directed by Boris Goldovsky. 
The performance was given in Eng- 
lish. 


Eric Delamarter, noted com- 
poser and organist and former 
associate conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, died at Or- 
lando, Florida on May 17, at the 
age of 73. He had retired from the 
Chicago Orchestra in 1936. 


John Leo Lewis of Aurora, IIli- 
nois, is the winner of the $100 prize 
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given by the H. W. Gray Co. in 
the 1953 Prize Anthem Contest of 
the American Guild of Organists. 
His anthem is entitled We Sing to 
God. Honorable mention went to 
Claude Means of Greenwich, Conn. 
for his anthem, Our Heavenly King. 


The Chautauqua Symphony 
Orchestra, under its new conductor 
Walter Hendl opened the orchestral 
season at the famed New York cul- 
tural center on July 18, when the 
first in a series of 24 concerts was 
given. Highlights of the season will 
be special recitals by Rise Stevens 
and Richard Tucker, both stars of 
the Metropolitan Opera. 


The Rieger Organ Corporation 
of New Jersey has recently taken 
control of the Estey Organ Corpora- 
tion of Brattleboro, Vermont. Henry 
Hancock, president of Rieger Organ, 
Inc., is the new president of Estey 
Organ Corp., and according to the 
announcement the latter company 
will retain its name and continue 
manufacture of the Estey organ as 
well as the Rieger instrument in the 
Brattleboro plant. 


Albert Spalding, distinguished 
American violinist, died suddenly in 
New York City on May 26, at the 
age of 64, He had made his last 
public appearance in June of 1950 
at the opening concert of Lewisohn 
Stadium season. He had been before 
the public for forty-five years, having 
made his début in 1908 as soloist 
with the New York Symphony under 
the late Walter: Damrosch. A decade 


Albert Spalding 


later he toured through Europe with 
Damrosch and his orchestra. This 
was the first such tour made by an 
American Symphony Orchestra and 
attracted international attention. He 
was the author of two books and 
the composer of a number of violin 
works. 


Boyd Neel, distinguished British 
musician, founder-conductor of the 
Boyd-Neel Orchestra, has been ap- 
pointed Dean of the Royal Con- 
servatory of Music of Toronto. He 
assumes his new duties on Septem- 


ber 1. 


Florence B. Price, American 
composer whose works have ap- 
peared on concert programs through- 
out the nation died in Chicago on 


June 3, at the age of 65. She 
widely known in the music wor 
She was a member of the Chica 
Club of Women Organists; ASCA®’ 
American Composers’ Alliance a’ 
other organizations. She was the coq 
poser of songs, piano pieces, cho 
numbers and orchestral works, so 
of the latter of which have be 
played by major orchestras. 


The International Piano Tea 
ers Association, Robert Whitfo: 
founder-president, held its 1953 ) 
tional Convention in New York C 
July 13-16. The four-day  sessic 
were filled with discussions and | 
tures on problems of the teachii 
profession. A feature of the ce 
vention was the Teacher Traini 


COMPETITIONS 


Course conducted by Mr. Whitfo) 


(For details, write to sponsor listed) 


® Michigan State College Centennial Music Contest. Total of $1000 

prizes for best College Song and best College March. Closing date | 
January 1, 1954. Details from Michigan State College, Centennial | 
Music Contest, P. O. Box 552, East Lansing, Michigan. t 


@ National Symphony Orchestra Composition Contest for United’) 
States composers. Total of $3,300 for original compositions. Entries ” 
to be submitted between October 1, 1954, and January 1, 1955.” 
Details from National Symphony Orchestral Association, 2002 P 


Street, N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


® American Guild of Organists Organ Composition Contest. Prize of | 
$200 offered by The H. W. Gray Co., Inc. to the composer of the best | 


organ composition. Closing date January l, 


1954. Details from} ’ 


American Guild of Organists, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y.| 


4 


® Chapel Choir Conductors Guild. Composition contest for four- “part 9 , 
chorus. Sponsored by Capital Universtiy. Winning anthem to be sung 
at Chapel Choir Annual Festival next April. Closing date September 
1. 1953. Details from Everett Mehrley, contest sec’y, Mees Conserva-| 
tory. Capital University, Columbus 9, Ohio. 


© 1953 Student Composers Radio Awards, sponsored by radio broad. | 
casters, BMI and BMI Canada, Ltd. First prize, $2,000. Other prizes 
totaling $7,500 in all. Winners to be named in April 1954. Details 
from Russel Sanjek, Director SCRA Project, Fifth Floor, 580 Fiftly 


Avenue, N. Y. C. 


© Mendelssohn Glee Club, Third Annual Award. $100 for the best male 
chorus. Closing date September 1, 1953. Details from the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club, 154 West 18th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


© United Temple Chorus: The Eighth competition for Ernest Bloch | 
Award, $150, for best composition for women’s chorus set to text from 
Old Testament. Closing date October 15, 1953. Details, the United! 
Temple Chorus, Box 18, Hewlett, New York. 


e Friends of Harvey Gaul, Inc., 7th annual composition contest. Prize. 
$300 for best quintette (strings and piano). Closing date December 1_/ 
Details from Friends of Harvey Gaul Contest, Mrs. David V. Murdoch.’ 
chairman, 315 Shady Avenue, Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 


® Young Composers Radio Awards for 1953. Instrumental and voca! 
works. Closing date December 31, 1953. For details address Young: 
Composers Radio Awards, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


e Artists’ Advisory Council, composition contest for American com- 
posers. $1000 award. Closing date September 1, 1953. Details, Mrs. 
William Cowen, 55 East Washington Street, Room 201, Chicago 2. 


Llinois. 


q 
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LULLY—MASTER MUSICIAN 


(Continued from Page 11) 


iarges, pensions, etc., worth in all 
sout 800,000 francs.” This would 
> equal to about a half million 
ollars. 

In spite of Lully’s many and va- 
ed human shortcomings and his 
uestionable dealings with those 
ho frustrated his ambitions—traits 
hich earned him such epithets as 
miser,” “glutton,” “arch-knave,” 
rake,” “cur,” “le ladre” (the scurvy 
te. was a great artist and will 
e remembered not for his human 
-ailties but as the founder of French 
pera. It was in this realm that his 
rtistic and executive powers found 
1eir full satisfaction. 

We read that he produced one 
pera each year from 1672 to the 
ate of his death in 1687. Each opera 
90k three months to write, which 
as only the first step in his gigantic 
isk. For he was not only composer, 
ut producer as well, and director 
f the opera, orchestra conductor, 
lage manager and director of the 
chools of music from which the cast 
fas recruited. He bore the entire 
esponsibility for orchestra, chorus 
nd soloists. He demanded and se- 
ected only the best players and 
reated traditions in orchestra con- 
ucting which served as models 
wroughout Europe. 

He was even more particular 
bout singers, and most of his fa- 
10us artists were discovered and 
‘ained by himself, not only in sing- 
ig but also in acting and dancing. 
he only department which he re- 
nquished to someone else was the 
bretto. Doubtless he could have 
Titten these also, as his experience 
howed, but he preferred to have 
1em done by Quinault, an intellec- 
ial and prolific writer whose ability 
ully recognized but did not take 
ne trouble to appreciate. 

As absolute monarch of the “em- 
ire of opera” Lully wielded great 
uthority over the whole musical 
epublic through his talent, his 
umerous offices, his wealth and 
enerosity and his vast influence 
ith the king. Two policies in his 
lanagement of the opera combined 
9 make and keep him powerful: he 
aid his musicians high wages and 
e kept himself aloof from them, 
Nowing no familiarities. 

As fantastic as this position of 
nusical despotism seems today, it 
ould not have endured even then 
iad not Lully’s works been of his 
rtistic best. His operas have been 
lescribed as being like rounded 
difices, wherein heterogeneous ele- 
nents fitted perfectly together, “like 
yuildings with clear and dignified 
ines.” 

His sources of inspiration were 
yasic—the imitation of things nat- 
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ural: declaimed speech, the rhythms 
of the voice and of things. He heard 
melodies in the rhythms of Nature. 

And so it followed that his operas 
had universal appeal, not only in 
France but in England, Holland, 
Italy. His melodies were as familiar 
in the silken, scented boudoirs of 
Parisian nobles as in the kitchens 
where he himself had once worked. 
And however much he was criticized 
and reviled personally—“this kitchen 
drudge who jabbers French”—his 
music found a home with all men. 

Lully’s mastery of the opera and 
of music in general spread his fame 
abroad. Musicians came from Italy 
and from England to study his meth- 
ods and to beg instruction from him; 
he was invited by Charles II to come 
to London and establish opera there; 
his singers travelled to Italy and to 
Holland; William of Orange sent to 
ask him to write a military march 
for his troops. 

Lully’s music came from many 
sources —all French. Any faults 
which may exist in it are also 
French. “The only Italian part about 
him was his character,” writes Ro- 
main Rolland, and adds this tribute 
as he compares Lully’s art to the 
classic tragedy and the noble garden 
of Versailles: “his work was a monu- 
ment of that vigorous-age which was 
the summer of our race.” 

This would seem to be a fitting 
epitaph for the amazing life and 
work of one Jean Baptiste de Lulli, 
Master of French Music for a hun- 
dred years; this ugly little man who 
achieved the highest pinnacle of 
power in the musical world, but 
who brought about his own death, 
at the age of fifty-four, through care- 
lessness and a trivial impatience. 

While conducting a Te Deum, he 
struck his toe with his beating stick, 
causing a fatal infection. It is said, 
on good authority, that even while 
dying, he bartered with his confessor 
for absolution, and only when the 


end was inevitable did he observe 


“the niceties of penitence.” Expedi- 
ent to the end. 

These pompous words are carved 
in the church of Saints-Pére: “God, 
who had given him a greater gift 
of music than any other man of his 
century, gave him also, in return for 
the inimitable chants he composed in 
His praise, a truly Christian patience 
in the sharp pain of the illness of 
which he died . . . after having re- 
ceived the sacraments with resigna- 
tion and edifying piety.” If his ruth- 
less and independent spirit can gaze 
on this inadequate sentiment, it must 
be with tongue in cheek. The lasting 
influence of his great and original 
musical accomplishments, lives to 
praise him more honestly. THE END 
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These books are now in preparation. Orders are limited to 
two copies per book. Please send remittance with order. 
(Check or money order requested.) As each book comes off 
the press, delivery (postpaid) will be made. 


CAROLS FOR CHRISTMAS 
arranged by George Walter Anthony 


This book of familiar carols fulfills real needs effectively and 
simply. It provides a practical two-stave accompaniment 
which may be used for the piano, pipe and Hammond organ. 
We believe it is the first such publication to be released. 


It also serves as a supplementary accompaniment for “Christ- 
mas Carols We Love To Sing” (with stories of the carols) 
published for mixed voices by the Theodore Presser Com- 
pany (312-21130) 

List Price $.75 Advance of Publication $.55. .411-41004 


PIANORAMA OF EASY PIECES 


BY MODERN MASTERS 
compiled, arranged and edited by Denes Agay 


Following up his successful “Pianorama of the World’s 
Favorite Dances,’ Denes Agay now presents thirty pieces 
for piano solo by 25 of the leading composers of the 20th 
century. Some of the composers included are: Stravinsky, 
Debussy, Ravel, Prokofieff, Bartok, Kodaly and Puccini. 
Most of the compositions are original, some are arranged, 
while others have been revised to reduce their difficulty. 

All the selections are refreshingly melodic, clothed in imagi- 
native, harmonic settings. The collection offers ideal material 
for study, recital, and sight reading sessions, for the pianist 


of moderate skill. 
List Price $1.50 Advance of Publication $1.10. .410-41026 


THEMES FROM GREAT 
CHAMBER MUSIC 


compiled and arranged by Henry Levine 


“This volume will bring to the music teacher, student and 
music lover a new source of enjoyment—the pleasure of 
playing some of the loveliest musical moments in the entire 
literature of traditional chamber music. Most of the music, 
derived from String Quartets of Beethoven, Schubert, 
Brahms, Haydn, Mozart, and Tchaikovsky, has never been 
available for piano. It is now possible to have direct musical 
experience with masterworks previously inaccessible except 
through recordings or live performance.” 

List Price $1.50 Advance of Publication $1.10. .410-41027 


THEODORE PRESSER CO,., BRYN MAWR, PA. 
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There is nothing mystic or un- 
realistic in Dr. Pace’s approach to 
the best methods for starting the 
young piano student off on the right 
path. The experimental stage is long 
past, as time is reckoned in active 
academic life. The singing approach 
to piano playing, the very early 
introduction of theoretical elements 
that were formerly—and still too fre- 
quently are—delegated to the limbo 
of unreachable years, the successful 
concentration on reading of many 
simple pieces for the pleasure of the 
piano student as against concentra- 
tion on the learning of one difficult 
opus for the glorification of the 
piano teacher. These are the very 
vital elements of the latter-day pian- 
istic revelation. So simple in outline 
and really so simple in presentation, 
yet never has a more successful (not 
to mention humane and enjoyable) 
method for piano teaching been 
evolved or promulgated. 

Parents who were raised on the 
old “Middle C” approach open little 
Johnny’s new lesson book and find 
themselves gaping. Six sharps—and 
it’s the first piece! What’s the world 
coming to? What do they want of 
our poor little innocent darling? But 
Johnny himself isn’t the least bit 
overwhelmed; he’s taking it all just 
for granted now. And as he goes 
along under expert guidance he will 
never be frightened of the chro- 
maticisms that have been stumbling 
blocks since time immemorial, be- 
cause to him they will be old friends 
from the very beginning. 


The Singing Approach 


Just what is the singing approach? 
Dr. Pace considered this the most 
vital point to get across first. “Sing- 
ing is the most important early 
contact with music,” he explained. 
“Children love the tricky little 
nursery songs. They play various 
musical games on the playground 
and in the nursery. Most of them 
can carry a pretty good tune. Con- 
trary to the belief of many parents, 
normal children are not monotones. 
There are very few real monotones; 
you can’t miss them, since they are 
generally obvious lack-luster institu- 
tional cases. People don’t realize 
how much of life is actually bound 
up with music: listening to it, whis- 
tling it, dancing it, singing it. Even 
derisive playground chanting such 
as ‘Johnny’s got a girl friend’ has 
an obvious musical carolling basis. 

“There are five avenues of musical 
growth,” he went on. “Musical aware- 
ness, musical initiative, musical dis- 
crimination, musical insight, and 
musical skill. Naturally, these over- 
lap; one cannot be considered with- 
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out the others. Yet properly deployed 
they turn the veriest beginner into 
a reasonably skilled performer in a 
remarkably short time.” This analy- 
sis, Dr. Pace pointed out, follows in 
essence the principles comprehen- 
sively detailed by Dr. James Mursell 
in his standard text: “Education for 
Musical Growth.” It is obviously not 
possible within the scope of a single 
article to give any precise breakdown 
of the very effective piano-teaching 
method with which Dr. Pace incul- 
cates his students, but the following 
outline does give the essential high- 
lights of the early approaches to 
the young music student of this 
ingeniously competent method which 
has already raised the level of 
musical literacy to an appreciable 
extent. 

“The first step,” Dr. Pace states, 
“is to take the folk songs of’ the 
children’s background and_ bridge 
them into other areas of music. For 
example, sing ‘London Bridge’ with 
them; explain what a folk tune is. 
When this and similar simple bits 
have been digested, go on to an 
early piece of Mozart, with an ap- 
propriate story to intrigue them and 
fix it in their minds. Here is a 
chance to point out delicacy, style, 
staccato. Various classical and ro- 
mantic composers come in turn. 
After a while mode in composition 
may be touched upon. Thus over a 
period of a few short years you build 
awareness. Teach music, not just 
piano. Mention other instruments and 
demonstrate them, Create greater 


love for piano through understand- 


ing. Beginners should have the best 
teachers and the best instruments 
from the very start. To take a young 
person and guide him and give him 
intelligent and functional experience 
constitutes the greatest responsibilty 
one can have. 

“After five years of proper teach- 
ing the normal pupil should be able 
to sight read even difficult pieces 
well and to transpose easily. Musical 
initiative should always be encour- 
aged. Stimulate the desire to explore. 
Work toward perfection; children 


want to be good at what they’re per- 


forming. People do well the things 
they love and, conversely, love the 
things they do well. So start off-at 
the very first lesson to build so 
successfully that they love it. Let 
them feel that they have had a good 
time and that they have really 
learned; thus their enthusiasm will 
be aroused. Keep them loving and 
good! Don’t ride over a_ child‘s 
wishes and abilities. Let him enjoy 
the task at hand. It is better in the 
course of a year to learn a hundred 
pieces on a similar plane, than to 
concentrate on five that go on from 
level to level. It is better to clinch 
what was learned at first. Good prac- 
tice and good application make per- 
fect. Give them a chance to grow 
naturally. Don’t force growth. 
“Musical discrimination is devel- 
oped by choosing good pieces, which 
can be found at every level, rather 
than concentrating on those with 
little or no musical value. Teach the 
child to differentiate between what 
is loud and what is soft, what is long 


Cale Feat, Wy SED) 
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“T don’t mind carrying your instruments, boys— 
but I don’t see why I should carry our agent, too.” 


and what is short. People don’t wan’ 
to be mediocre; they really prefe 
to work with superior material ir 
superior fashion. Give them a chance 
A child gets much more satisfactio 
from performing an artistic piec 
than he does from playing some no 
descript junk. Musical insight deal 
with solving technicalities. Teac 
your pupil to be independent fron 
the first. The teacher should alway. 
explain the why and the wherefore) 
this presupposes that the teache| 
himself knows, as every good, sel 
respecting piano teacher must.” Th 
last is such an overwhelmingly im 
portant point that I should like t 
re-emphasize it. One who does no 
understand the tools of his trad 
obviously cannot explain them; suc 
a quasi-teacher owes it to his ur 
suspecting pupils to lay down thos 
tools and not to use them agai 
for teaching purposes until he h 
learned their proper employment ii 
exhaustive and comprehensive studi 

“When the other four areas hay, 
been taken care of properly,” D” 
Pace continued, “musical skill wi) 
grow out of them. Each little techn’ 
cal aspect that crops up should be 
come an object lesson in_ itsell 
Handle each piece as an integrate’ 
whole from the very beginning: don 
teach notes one week, rhythm th 
next, fingering the third, and so ov 
as all too many untrained teachen 
do. Remember that you can’t ‘pu 
expression into music; music itse) 
is expression. You must play expre) 


{ 


i 


sively from the beginning; otherwis) 
the sounds you produce are nois\ 
not music.” 


Transposition and Rhythm 


From the very first lesson tl 
pupils play on the black keys 
frequently as on the white. Indee) 
the very first time at the keyboa: 
they concentrate on the three-no) 
grouping of black keys; when the) 
are played consecutively downwar’ 
the tones thus produced form t!| 
beginnings of the melody various 
identified as either Hot Cross Bus 
or Three Blind Mice. Before the fix 
lesson is over this little song hi 
been transposed into several oth 
keys—by ear, of course. As one 
my own mathematically precocio 
pupils pointed out, this means th 
every piece can be played in thir 
six different ways: twelve ways w) 
the right hand (since there a 
twelve different tones in an octave 
twelve ways with the left hand as 
twelve ways with both hands 2 
gether. There’s never a chance 
get bored when you follow t 
transposition method to its logic 
conclusion; and it is actually qu 
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mazing how the children love to do 
». They know that they have a skill 
hat most of their elders don’t pos- 
ess, always a grand and glorious 
eeling. And they love to use big 
yords like “transposition” to startle 
he uninitiated. 

“Be sure to let the child trans- 
yose each piece when it has been 
earned,” Dr. Pace advised. “The 
im is to make the black keys as 
amiliar as the white, to feel as 
riendly toward the minor keys as 
oward major. Otherwise it is easy 
o develop the dislike of minors and 
he fear of black keys that have 
ylagued generations of piano stu- 
lents. When the student spends 
rears exclusively among majors and 
nostly on white keys and then the 
ninors and the black keys are super- 
mposed, the psychological stage for 
naking them seem far more difficult 
han they really are has been set.” 
Ask any foreigner who has learned 
various languages besides his own, 
ind he will invariably insist that the 
fnglish language, with its irregu- 
arities of structure and pronuncia- 
jon, is hardest of all to learn; yet 
yur babies, brought up with it, find it 
sasiest of all! The implications for 
eaching any subject are clear. 

The very important role that a 
xood sense of rhythm plays in pro- 
luction of excellent piano music was 
horoughly stressed by Dr. Pace. 
‘When you teach a swinging song, 
or example,” he explained, “don’t 
lave your pupils just sing it: let 
hem physically swing it. It’s an 
sxcellent idea to have them swing it 
ut the piano, too; thus they learn 
‘0 feel the rhythm. One of the values 
yf music is that it can remove a lot 
yf inhibitions from children. Don’t 
9c afraid to let them have their 
90dies express the rhythm. One of 
he most stultifying sights is a con- 
“ert performer who sits rigidly erect 
n one spot while his fingers wander 
yver the keys. And as painful as it is 
0 watch, this stiff-necked attitude is 
sven worse in that it cannot be pro- 
luctive of good tone, which requires 
far more than finger technique to 
oring it out. Demonstrate time values 
by singing, clapping, walking and 
running the rhythms. One of the 
biggest troubles encountered in sight 
reading is that players don’t feel 
he rhythms adequately. That’s why 
we start very early to make them 
plainly evident.” It is advisable, of 
course, whatever your choice of rou- 
‘fine, to get down to the business 
of actually teaching counting before 
00 much time has elapsed. But at 
the beginning it’s better to teach 
rhythm by rote, since then the whole 
physical being is involved, not just 
the mental part. “Though it is quite 
true,” as Dr. Pace pointed out, “that 
the art of counting must not be 
neglected, the experience at every 
step along the way should be kept 
is musical as possible.” 

A great part of the first lesson 
should be concentrated on making 
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clear the concept of up and down 
on the piano and its correspondence 
to higher and lower in pitch. All the 
first little pieces are learned purely 
by rote. This is excellent training for 
the ear and together with the singing 
approach will make for a generation 
that really hears what it is playing. 
Simple I, IV and V chords are intro- 
duced almost immediately, even be- 
fore the introduction of notation. 
Very shortly after that happy event 
the Vz and all the inversions should 
join the family of known chords. 
Children love to play chords, which 
so enrich the sound of any piece. 
“The more you ask them to impro- 
vise and harmonize the more they’ll 
come back and do,” Dr. Pace assures 
teachers. 


ROTE TO NOTE PROCESS 


By the time the first principles 
listed above have been well. estab- 
lished the moment has come to give 
each child a book, starting the rote 
to note process. “But don’t rush the 
process,” Dr. Pace emphasized. “Be 
sure first that your pupils know 
plenty of pieces by rote and then 
that they have established good 
muscular control. By now you have 
taught the musical phrase. ‘They 
know the spatial relationship. They 
have absorbed the prime principles 
of fingering; but don’t be didactic 
about the fingering—different types 
of hands may need different finger- 
ing for the same passage. Up to this 
point they have used mainly their 
aural sense and their tactile sense. 
Now they are ready to include em- 
ployment of the visual sense. Their 
eyes must be taught to travel from 
note to note, following the melody 
line, the one essential above all 
others for musicianly approach.” 

Lines and spaces are next intro- 
duced, but major emphasis at this 
point continues on realization of the 
ascent and descent of the musical 
line. Phrasing should be intrinsic. 
“Be particular that at all stages 
your pupils work on phrasing,” Dr. 
Pace admonished. “They must know 
how to raise the hand to indicate 
the end of a phrase, how to modu- 
late the tone, and the like. Your 
whole point in teaching music is 
to keep it expressive; it can’t be 


“That’s just ‘Nero’s’ cute little way of 
telling me that something is burning.” 


musical otherwise. Phrasing is what 
gives music its importance. Without 
it even technical skill can’t save a 
performance from mediocrity.” 

As each new piece is introduced 
the same general routine outlined 
above should be undertaken, all the 
elements being dealt with at the very 
first introduction: the melody line; 
the names of the fingers; the names 
of the notes; counting, and modula- 
tion of tone. 

“Tf we want beautiful tones,” Dr. 
Pace went on, “there are certain 
technicalities along the way that 
must be understood and absorbed. 
Over a period of years, following 
the methods outlined above, the 
pupil does develop good reading 
ability, thus obviating one of the big 
problems we meet with constantly 
of children who study for years but 
cannot sight read.” It is the wish to 
be able to sight read at will and to 
play easily for and with their friends 
that brings most pupils to the piano 
teacher; yet this very matter of sight 
reading is, as Dr. Pace put it, “the 
main trouble area. Therefore,” he 
continued, “methods that lead to 
ease in sight reading are the ones 
to emphasize. Perhaps the most im- 
portant thing to stress over and over 
when going from rote to note is 
never to let the pupil look down at 
the keyboard when reading music. 
If the hands are somehow hidden the 
aid to reading of notes and to faster 
sight reading is appreciable. The 
first danger point comes when new 
piano students look down at the 
keyboard. They must develop a good 
tactile sense so that their eyes can 
stay on the notes. Playing with the 
hand high up among the black keys 
aids in sight reading because the 
fingers can feel the juxtaposition of 
the black and the white keys, thus 
employing the tactile sense to the 
fullest extent.” 

Too much emphasis on memory 
spoils sight reading. In the begin- 
ning years it is far more important 
to develop the ability to sight read 
than it is to perfect each piece. 
Teachers who linger for many months 
on two or three pieces, forcing 
memorization and perfection, do so 
for their own aggrandizement at 
recital time, not for the benefit per 
se of their students. 

Among the other elements that 
should enter into the first few “‘read- 
ing” lessons but that must be glossed 
over here with just bare mention are 
introduction of signatures, blocking 
out of harmonies, first mention of 
two and three part harmonies. “Thus 
you look ahead,” Dr. Pace concluded, 
“and your pupils learn structure 
and how to play intelligently.” With 
accomplishment comes new pride 
and greater love for the piano, and 
this, in the final analysis, is what 
the piano teacher must impart to 
and save for the piano student. When 
the lantern has been sufficiently 
brightened, it will illuminate the 
darkest corner. THE END 
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$100,000.°—-SAVED FROM 
THE SCRAP HEAP 


(Continued from Page 26) 


Auditorium. a whole new section, 
the Positiv Organ, was added. This 
addition of 12 stops and 854 pipes 
gave the instrument a total of 109 
stops and 7,253 pipes. A new con- 
sole was also added to the instru- 
ment, this one a movable console. 
It can be located anywhere on the 
stage of the auditorium or on the 
lifting orchestra pit. Built of solid 
teak wood, the console itself is a 
thing of great beauty. 

The pipes of the organ are located 
back of the left wall of the audi- 
torium and take up space reaching 
from the stage to about the thirtieth 
row of seats! 

Many famous organists have used 
this huge organ, as have music stu- 
dents and professors of music at the 
University. It is in constant demand 
for use at Commencement exercises, 


Foundation Day ceremonies (when 
the University recognizes outstanding 
students) and other University func- 
tions. It is also used for prelude 
music before speeches and other 
programs. 

And all this would never have 
come about. but for the generosity 
of a publisher who likes organs, and 
who couldn’t bear to see such a 
valuable one go to the junk heap. 
Dr. Barnes bought the organ for 
$1,000 and gave it away. It is now 
valued at $100,000! 

The organ does not bear Dr. 
Barnes’ name, and most of the stu- 
dents at the University are unaware 
of the unusual history of the great 
organ. But by enjoying its thrilling 
tones, they fulfill the desire Dr. 
Barnes had for the organ getting its 


deserved admiration. THE END. 


AMERICA'S RICH 
MUSICAL HERITAGE 


(Continued from Page 16) 


outside of any scales we know today, 
or have ever systematized! On this 
latter point Mrs. Buchanan is defi- 
nite. “They talk of there being no 
new frontiers for composers! Why, 
these mountain people have tunes 
which will fit into no system of scales 
we know, either our modern major 
and minor or the old church modes. 
They have, for example, songs which 
used a neutral third, halfway be- 
tween the major and minor third as 
we use it today. Again, that song you 
brought, did you notice that it used 
neither the fourth nor the sixth? 
And it uses the major seventh where 
one might expect the minor seventh? 
Here is a world of music new to us, 
but as old as music itself. Let young 
America rediscover it!” 

Speaking of “the song you brought” 
Mrs. Buchanan referred to a_ so- 
called Negro Spiritual which I had 
heard my sister-in-law’s colored maid 
singing, and which I had set down 
because I thought it so beautiful. 
The scale of it ran C-D-Eb-G-B 
natural-C, an unusual progression to 
say the least. But here I had proof 
of the things Mrs. Buchanan said; I 
had brought with me proof before I 
ever met her! 

In arranging these old melodies 
for modern use, Mrs. Buchanan has 
been compelled to study with the 
greatest care the old church modes, 
their place in the harmonic scheme 
of things, for obviously to harmonize 
an old Phrygian air with the modern 
minor scale would be out of place as 
greatly as would the association of 
the walls of the Tuileries with cubis- 
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tic paintings. “Another thing young 
musical America may do is to con- 
sider the great beauty which may 
be created through the medium of 
compositions in the old modes. I do 
not speak against those who try to 
develop new systems. such as aton- 
ality. I only say there is much more 
of beauty left in these old church 
modes than ever has come out of 
them as yet.” 

In the pursuit of this music of 
America, Mrs. Buchanan, now a 
grandmother, has tramped the moun- 
tains of Virginia, Tennessee, and the 
Carolinas. “There is much to be 
found otherwhere, however.” She has 
listened to the singing of hundreds 
of the oldsters. “They remember the 
old songs better.” She has attended 
the “Big Sings” at Benton and all 
the other places where people gather, 
camp-meeting style, and sing the 
songs of long ago. She has collected 
a vast number of the old hymnals, 
“Southern Harp” and its many sis- 
ters. She has set down from casual 
meetings with her friends the songs 
they used to sing in children’s games. 
She took down from me an old (and 
somewhat rude) game, “Foot-and- 
a-half,” and my version of the old 
song “There were three cows,” which 
number in some versions shrinks to 
two. She took from my wife certain 
versions of “Ring Around the Rosy.” 
And before she begins her arrange- 
ment of any melody she has before 
her all the versions she can possibly 
find, has compared them, and finally 
decided which one is the most prob- 
ably authentic. 


We sat in the tiny living room and 
study of her cottage at the Huckle- 
berry Mountain Artists’ Colony in 
the North Carolina Mountains. “I 
come here to work because I am 
away from all distraction, and maybe 
next year I shall conduct here a 
course in folk music. There is so 


much to be done, and the time 
change so fast, and the old thing 
are’ so soon forgotten. Tell you 
readers there is a place in America 
music for them. They can make th 
old become new; in music it woul 
truly be a resurrection!” 


THE END 


"DO'S" AND "DONT'S" 


FOR PARENTS 


(Continued from Page 14) 


about you or your child losing face. 
If she needs more time to think about 
it, she can tell you so, and perhaps 
even arrange for an interview with 
both parents to get at the root of the 
matter. 

12. DON’T expect beautiful music 
to come from a broken down piano. 

DO provide the best instrument 
you can afford, and keep it in tune. 
13. DON’T announce to your child 
that you are “tired” of a piece about 
which he still feels enthusiastic. 

DO realize that it frequently takes 
several weeks to learn a piece and 
it is unfortunate that the parent has 
to be within earshot during this 
learning period. When the piece is 
learned and is part of the child’s 
repertoire, the parent should try to 
view it with a fresh perspective. 

14. DON’T look upon practice as 
the be-all and end-all of music in 
the home. 

DO gather around the piano for 


AN OUTSTANDING 
ORGAN INSTALLATION 


(Continued from Page 24) | 


assignment, but the designers and 
builders managed to achieve what 
they wanted. 

The instrument is on four manuals, 
having eight divisions, as follows: 

Hauptwerk, 25 ranks of pipes; 
Great, 22 ranks; Swell, 89 ranks; 
Choir, 22 ranks; Positiv, 28 ranks; 
Bombarde, 27 ranks; Solo, 28 ranks; 
Pedal, 44 ranks. 

In the Hauptwerk, a sort of minor 
chorus or early ancestor of the 
Great, are some of the most beautiful 
examples of cohesive voicing to be 
found in this country. 

The Great contains three ensem- 
bles, one of the 32’ series, another 
of the 16’ series and finally one of 
the 8’ series. To top it off there is a 
fine Cornet with four to six ranks. 

The Swell organ has several en- 
sembles, besides all the plush one 
would expect to have in a dozen 
ordinary Swells. 

In the Choir there are several 
ensembles, plus a Tuba on 15 inches 
of wind and an array of solo stops. 

The Positiv is one of the loveliest 


informal singing, and join the chil 
in duets if you can. At birthdays an 
holidays, give records and book 
about music and musicians, or eve 
tickets to a concert as gifts. Tur 
in on good musical programs, etc. | 
15. DON’T make iron-clad rules, bj 
rather fit the rule to the child. 
DO apply common sense at a 
times. Keep individual differences 
mind. If your child cannot conce: 
trate for a long period of time, lI! 
him have several short practice pe 
iods during the day. Also, if |! 
insists that you sit with him, he m. 
merely be expressing a social desi 
Take your knitting or darning ay 
sit there quietly even if. but. for) 
few moments at the end of his pre, 
tice period, when he is reviewi 
his repertoire. Keep the teacher |) 
formed as to such changes in pi 
cedure so that she can evaluate the! 
in the light of the resultant less! 
quality. THE EM 
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to be heard anywhere. It is voic 
on 24% inches of wind. 

The Bombarde is unenclosed, w 
a foundation of a Principal w 
two ranks of pipes, one at 8 ad 
the other at 4’, with Grand Four- 
tures of six ranks, and Trompet) 

The Solo organ is full of delig: 
ful sounds. There is no big Ty. 
here, but there are orchestral-sou 
ing strings, heavenly Celestes, tr y 
magic Flutes and a complete 
semble topped with a Plein Jew 
four ranks. 
| The Pedal leaves nothing to 
‘desired. There are five 32’s, als» 
five-rank mixture which sounds 
a 32’ reed. There is a wealth of + 
stops with reeds to 2’. 

The whole installation is a triur 
of superb organ-building, expe 
designed to perform effectively fn 
a specific location. Ruth Bartt 
Phelps, the organist, sees to it ‘at 
fine music is played. She was 
of Lynnwood Farnam’s distinguis: 
pupil’s, and carries on the high tr i- 
tion of that great teacher. THE F 
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MUSIC THERAPY —A NEW OCCUPATIONAL HORIZON 


one of the best demonstrations of 
the use of music therapy by a mental 
hospital in the country. The program 
has been in full swing here for over 
five years under the capable direction 
of Mrs. Myrtle Fish Thompson, music 
therapy director and a vice-president 
of NAMT. This program got under 
way with the codperation of Dr. 
Samuel W. Hamilton former superin- 
tendent, and has been expanded by 
his successor Dr. Joseph G. Sutton. 

A goodly percentage of the almost 
4000 patients in this mental hospital 
come in one way or another under 
the influence of the music therapy 
department. Among its activities are 
choirs, band, a dance orchestra, 
“community singing” in the hospital 
auditorium (attendance around 300- 
400), ward singing, study groups, 
individual lessons, recordings, in- 
formal groups, social group recitals, 
and music appreciation groups. 

Mrs. Thompson has had good 
results, under medical supervision, 
of treating by means of music ther- 
apy, difficult cases of schizophrenia. 
Often under favorable circumstances 
even very withdrawn patients can 
be slowly coaxed back into the world 
of reality and made to take an 
interest in their environment through 
the medium of music therapy. In 
other cases music seems to be the 
one avenue to get extremely with- 
drawn individuals to gradually par- 
ticipate in group activity. 

In order to meet the demand of 
music students who wish to enter 
music therapy as a career, the Over- 
brook Hospital of Cedar Grove has 
developed a music internship course 
with certification, requiring a mini- 
mum of six months of full time 
training, divided into two three- 
month periods. The hospital has a 
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series of small practice rooms of 
studio type, each with a piano, a 
library for housing music, a band 
practice room and other offices. They 
have about a dozen pianos, mostly 
rebuilt or donated to the hospital, 
including two baby grands. 

Another great mental hospital 
which has used music therapy effec- 
tively is Pilgrim State Hospital in 
West Brentwood, Long Island, New 
York. This is said to be the largest 
institution for mental diseases in the 
world with over 14,000 patients. 
After trying out music therapy for 
one year, Dr. Harry J. Worthing, 
senior director of this hospital said: 
“Tt is my opinion that music has a 
definite place in the program of any 
well-organized mental hospital.” 

Edwina Eustis, recording secretary 
of NAMT, and director of special 
projects of the Musicians Emergency 
Fund of New York, was in charge 
of this music therapy project, which 
reached hundreds of patients. One 
group she worked with was a hand- 
picked group of 36 difficult cases 
from such categories as badly de- 
pressed, severely disturbed, pre- 
frontal lobotomy (brain surgery) 
cases, and a few with very erratic 
behavior. All had been in the hos- 
pital for considerable lengths of 
time but had failed to improve or 
had exhibited but limited improve- 
ment. Many of these had undergone 
specific forms of treatment, such as 
electric, insulin and metrosol shock 
without noticeable benefit. 

Of the 36 patients, only eight had 
musical backgrounds. But the entire 
number were given intensive music 
therapy treatment of several months 
duration. The treatment given to 
each one was tailored to meet his 
needs or abilities. At the end of six 


months work, virtually every one of 
them has shown marked recovery, 
several seemed well along the road 
to total eventual recovery, and in 
several cases nonadaptive behavior 
patterns of conduct had entirely 
disappeared. 

To sum up the values of music 
therapy from a medical viewpoint, 
the following therapeutic aims may 
be said to be central to this new 
application of music: (1) To soothe 
and relax the patient, releasing ten- 
sions and hostilities; (2) To pro- 
vide a satisfying outlet for self- 
expression besides opportunity for 
development of a constructive active 
interest; (3) To remove the patient’s 
preoccupation with himself and to 
lead his mind into more active 
realities; (4) To stimulate concen- 
trative powers; (5) To create a 
socializing influence in a pleasant 
atmosphere to help development of 
friendliness, acceptable responses 
and to help eliminate antisocial 
behavior; (6) To work for muscular 
control and codérdination, and, in 
some cases, to stimulate physical 
activity; (7) To make possible a 
release from disease-imposed isola- 
tion, and aid in restoring confidence 
and security by working with and 
helping others, thus developing pride 
in the group and in themselves; and 
(8) To try constantly to establish 
music as a cheering experience and 
inspiration. 

So if you should perchance decide 
to enter the field of music therapy 
you may find the rewards more satis- 
fying than starring in a great opera, 
or putting on a concert before a 
packed house—for you will have 
dedicated your talents in music to 
the service of suffering humanity. 


THE END 


MASTERING THE CELLO 


tone and to keep it musical and 
beautiful. I find the best exercises 
for legato and sustained tone in 
Dounis’ The Artist’s Technique of 
Violin Playing which, I believe, can 
be applied to the cello as well as to 
the violin. 

When an adequate technique has 
been mastered, one is freer to work 
at musicianship. This is an enor- 
mously difficult process to describe! 
Perhaps its essence lies in trying to 
penetrate as closely as possible to 
the original intention of the com- 
poser. This, in turn, requires a 
thorough knowledge of periods and 
styles, and of all kinds of music, It 
also involves the most careful study 
of all printed indications: notes, 
dynamics, rhythms, etc., followed 
by a meticulous adherence to what 
the composer tells you to do. 

When it comes to launching a 
career, I believe that the serious 
cellist does well to combine solo and 
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orchestral playing. Both fields carry 
enormous advantages. A period of 
preliminary experience in an orches- 
tra is valuable, even to those who look 
forward one day to assuming solo 
status. It is in the orchestra (playing 
with the men under different con- 
ductors) that one develops musician- 
ship and knowledge of styles. But 
you must watch out! Never let your- 
self feel that you are doing just 
routine work; never think that your 
part is small or easy. It is not the 
doing of routine work, but the main- 
taining of a routine attitude toward 
one’s work that is dangerous. If you 
make it a point to play each tone 
in the simplest Haydn bass with the 
same care and interest you would 
devote to a solo performance, routine 
work can’t harm you. 

And never give yourself up exclu- 
sively to routine playing. Always 
reserve both the time and the inter- 
est for some sort of solo playing, no 


matter how small. Keep in touch 
with playing, and with the public. 
Play chamber music in all kinds 
and combinations of ensembles. If 
the opportunities for this do not 
exist, create them yourself. I first 
played as soloist at the age of twelve, 
and I have never stopped. During 
the time of my most interesting and 
fruitful period with the Pittsburgh 
Symphony, I kept up my solo prac- 
tice and repertoire and took part in 
many delightful ensemble sessions, 
as I still do. At no time was I out 
of touch with the music which lies 
outside the orchestra. When the time 
came for me to return to my solo 
work, I had the feeling of resuming 
a continuity rather than of making 
a fresh or alien start. It is precisely 
this kind of flexibility, keeping one’s 
hand in all possible outlets for music- 
making, that helps develop musician- 
ship. And musicanship is the chief 
goal of the cellist! THE END 
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IMPRESSIONS OF BAYREUTH 
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hearsals, but most of the work is 
done on the stage. Wieland Wag- 
ner’s approach is to concentrate on 
Wagner’s words and music as the 
essentials, and to eliminate anything 
which might detract attention from 
them. Thus, he keeps scenery, etc. 
at a minimum, securing the neces- 
sary illusion by lighting effects. For 
instance, he believes that trees and 
leaves never look natural under 
stage lamps; thus, he has abolished 
trees in all sets (except in the First 
Act of “Walkuere,” where he em- 
phasizes the trunk, not the foliage). 
Yet he secures the feeling of a for- 
est by lights. Again, his “Tristan” 
shows no built deck, no sail, no rud- 
der; the scene is simply a well- 
graded ramp and a rim around it, 
but the feeling of the ship is defi- 
nitely projected through lighting 
effects. Costumes are not allowed to 
obtrude, yet each performer’s spe- 
cial needs are carefully weighed. 
The use of sleeves, for instance, de- 
pends on whether or not the singer 
has good arms! What we do with 
our hands is left to us. A director 
may suggest more movement, or 
less; but the actual gestures we 
work out ourselves. Floor plans are 
used, but with greatest latitude. I 
remember our working out a per- 
formance of “Siegfried,” only to 
decide that it wasn’t quite what we 
meant, and to build an entirely new 
conception the day before the open- 
ing! Always, inner significance 
guides external effects. 

Stage rehearsals are carried out 
in an interesting way. Somewhere 
to the back of the house sit Wieland 
Wagner and his wife, Wolfgang 
Wagner, Mr. Hager, the assistant 
stage-director, the conductors and 
coaches, and some of the artists. As 
the work goes forward on the stage, 
each or all may interrupt with fur- 
ther suggestions, in which the active 
performers are again permitted to 
share. Once, for example, I was 
stopped in whatever I was doing and 
asked to stand at a different point 
on stage. I thought this change of 
position entirely wrong, and said so. 
Instead of arguing or ordering, Wie- 
land Wagner asked me to come down 
to where he was while he went up 
and took my place, first at the point 
where I wanted to stand, and then 
where he wanted to place me. And 
from the house, I saw at once that 
the effect of distance and lighting 
made his point the only logical place 
to stand. At another time, I sug- 
gested a movement which he imme- 
diately sanctioned. This sort of work 
makes for harmony. 

Actual singing methods, of course, 
are the same as ours. There is but 
one way to sing and that is the right 
way! I may say, however, that our 
vocal production and _ preparation 


are, on the whole, better than one 
finds abroad. As most of our operas 
are sung in foreign languages, we 
compensate for any loss of compre- 
hension by extra stress on beauty 
and evenness of vocal line. In Eu- 
rope, dramatic delineation is more 
stressed, sometimes in harsh or 
forceful moments, to the actual detri- 
ment of the vocal line per se. Amer- 
ican singers abroad are occasionally 
disheartened to find their beautiful 
tones held secondary to the color 
and expressiveness of their delinea- 
tion as a whole. The ideal, of course, 
is to stress both elements, and Wie- 
land Wagner tries to do this. He 
insists on good singing, always re- 
minding performers that Wagner 
must be sung, not shouted! He fur- 
ther cautions the conductors to con- 
trol orchestral volume so that the 
singers may be heard. 

Always, the inner meaning of the 
work comes first, and interesting 
practices are used to avoid detract- 
ing from it. No one may enter the 
theatre once the house lights are 
dimmed. The orchestra plays in a 
pit where the audience cannot see 
it, and where the lights are so ar- 
ranged that no gleams shine through. 
One sees only the stage. The con- 
ductor, too, is invisible; hence there 
is no baton showmanship. There are 
no curtain calls and no solo bows. 
(After the performances, the artists 
are cheered in the favorite supper 
restaurants!) When applause is un- 
usually vociferous, the curtain is re- 
opened to show the whole tableau— 
but only at the end of the perform- 
ance. Once, however, a “Goetter- 
daemmerung” inspired such enthu- 
siasm that the entire cast was al- 
lowed to step before the curtain. 
This marked a break in tradition! 
When Wieland Wagner was asked 
about it, he replied that the great 
Richard himself was flexible enough 
to break tradition. A certain per- 
formance of “Parsifal’” once moved 
the composer so that he burst into 
applause after the Second Act; 
whereupon sh-shing sounds assailed 
him and a voice was heard to en- 
quire WHO could be the ignorant 
upstart who dared violate the wishes 
of Richard Wagner! 

But to return to our work. The 
music-dramas are prepared for a 
number of performances, with alter- 
nate casts which remain together as 
ensembles. There are no changes of 
cast unless emergencies arise. Both 
casts get full rehearsals. After the 
stage rehearsals, we have an orches- 
tral rehearsal—and then further 
piano rehearsals, to polish up the 
results of the orchestral rehearsal. 
Then comes the General (or dress) 
Rehearsal, always with a full house. 
This is done for acoustical effects, 
as the music sounds different in an 


empty auditorium (Richard Wagner 
used to call in the regiment to fill 
the seats at final rehearsals, yet it 
serves another end, as well. When 
the opening comes, it feels like a 
second performance, and everyone 
has conquered his first-night nerves! ) 
All performances are broadcast, 
and several popular-priced perform- 
ances are given for the Gewerk- 
schaften, or labor unions. Bayreuth 
truly belongs to all the people. 
Even from this brief account of the 
ideals and methods of Bayreuth, sev- 
eral points stand forth. Perhaps they 
might serve as a guide to our own 
work, Certainly they could well be 
considered in the planning of our 
training in colleges and conserva- 
tories where rehearsal conditions are 
freer than on the professional stage. 
The outstanding points, I think, are 
these: (1) Devoted audience partici- 


CHILDREN DESIGNED THIS OPERA PRODUCTION 
(Continued from Page 12) 


program and the theatre marquee 
announced: “THE PEOPLE OF 
THE CITY OF HUNTINGTON 
PRESENT,” and the press reviews 
the next day added “PROUDLY.” 
Hundreds of individuals and dozens 
of organizations in that civic-minded 
city of 86,000 population joined 
forces for the production of its first 
opera. 

Here is how it was organized. 
First the teachers in the elementary 
schools of Cabell County told the 
story of “Amahl’* to the children, 
who immediately, in the classroom, 
painted or drew their ideas of the 
costumes and stage sets. The chil- 
dren were not allowed to take their 
pictures home for fear that ambitious 
parents might “correct” the best 
things out of their work, and the 
teachers were warned not to influ- 
ence or guide them but to let them 
express their own ideas. Since the 
very young children (all below the 
6th grade), who provided the basic 
ideas, obviously could not execute 
them, junior high school students 
joined with members of the Women’s 
Symphony Committee to sew the cos- 
tumes, and senior high school stu- 
dents worked with the local Com- 
munity Players group to build the 
stage sets designed by the little 
children. 


*The story of the opera, which takes 
place at the time of the birth of Christ, 
concerns a poor crippled, shepherd boy, 
Amahl, at whose hut the Three Kings 
seek shelter as they follow the star of the 
East. During the night Amahl’s widowed 
mother tries to steal the King’s precious 
gifts and is caught in the act. When the 
Kings explain that the gifts are intended 
for a child who will bring new life to 
the world, the little crippled Amahl 
exclaims: “But Mother, let me send him 
my crutch. Who knows, he may need 
one, and this I made myself,” and as he 
steps forward to offer it, he realizes that 
he is walking without help! The miracle 
brings all to a happy close. 


pation which brings music into the 
home, as an integral part of family 
interest; (2) Free roundtable discus- 
sion of works and parts by the casts 
responsible for their interpretation 
(which, of course, presupposes suf- 
ficient knowledge, background, etc. 
to permit the singers to have some- 
thing to say!); (3) Dedicated con- 
cern for the meaning of text and 
music, according to the wishes of 
the composer, and without thought 
for showmanship and external 
“clamour”; (4) The goal of deep- 
ening performance-values from the: 
inside out rather than from plan- 
ning showy effects from the outside 
in; and (5) Constant refreshing of 
one’s work by alert study and medi- 
tation. These are the values which 
obtain at Bayreuth. Can we not in- 
corporate them into our American) 
System? THE END) 


In planning the Dance of the 
Shepherds, which occurs in the mid’ 
dle of the opera, Shanet asked the 
County Music Supervisor to play 
the music for children of the a 
and second grades (6 and 7 year 
old) who had been told the story 
of “Amahl.” The children then wert 
asked to show how they thought the 
dance should look, and the steps they 
invented were built into a dancu 
simple enough to be performed by 
a group of the singers from thy 
Shepherds’ Chorus, instead of sub) 
stituting professional ballet dancer 
as was necessary in the NBC-Tele) 
vision premiére. This was in thy 
spirit of Menotti’s instructions tha) 
the dance “should combine the qua! 
ities of primitive folk dancing an 
folk ritual,” and avoided the studie) 
coyness of professional dancers try! 
ing hard to look folksy. 

The cast was entirely local, iv 
cluding the boy-soprano for the difl) 
cult role of Amahl. The youn) 
housewife who played Amahl’ 
Mother is a mother in real life, to:) 
The Three Kings were played by a 
insurance adjuster, a public schov 
teacher, and a personnel manage 
for an electric products compan® 
The chorus of 24 singers was draw 
from the best of the older hig) 
schoo] students of the city (12 fro» 
each of the two schools, in the i» 
terests of diplomacy! ) 

/A few more evidences of Huntin: 
ton’s community spirit: 

The Huntington Ministerial Ass 
ciation, delighted with the religio: 
message of the opera, volunteer!’ 
to spread the news of the perfori 
ance from all the city’s pulpits. 

The Huntington Publishing Coy 
pany made an arrangement where | 
the readers of its three newspape 
could obtain tickets at half-price } 
using a coupon which appeared eve 
day in the papers. 
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The Huntmgton Symphony Asso- 
ciation provided the pit orchestra. 

Properties and equipment, from a 
silver jewel-box to a piano for the 
pit, came from every corner of the 
city. 

Conductor Shanet, who was the 
pupil and assistant of the late Dr. 
Serge Koussevitzky, apparently in- 
herits his master’s flair for spectac- 
ular educational projects. Last year 
Huntington also attracted nation- 
wide attention with its mass reading 


lesson, in which Shanet taught the 
fundamentals of reading music to a 
giant “class” of more than a thou- 
sand adults in one mammoth session 
of four hours duration. 

To those who express surprise that 
a symphony conductor should busy 
himself with such projects, Shanet 
replies: “In a city where the mu- 
sicians give what they can to the 
people, the people will give what 
they can to music.” THE END 


A UNIQUE 
PIANO PEDAGOGY COURSE 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Other Materials Used 

We discussed materials to use for 
that difficult transition period—the 
end of the first and beginning of the 
second year. I played and analyzed 
many books such as the “Children’s 
Technic Book,” Brahms’ “12 Chil- 
dren’s Songs,” “18 Etudiettes on 
Chopsticks,” Wagness’ “Studies in 
Style.” Ways of teaching major and 
minor scales were discussed, and de- 
vices for attaining speed in playing 
these scales. Then we used the 
“Pastels” with each student play- 
ing one or two of the pieces to show 
how to teach sensitive, poetic music. 
All of the “Etudes For Every Pianist” 
(again with each student playing 
and discussing one of them) were 
used to teach concentrated technic 
practice and study routines. 

At some sessions I read excerpts 
from the stack of notebooks contain- 
ing my teachers’ Workshop lectures, 
questions and answers of many 
years. We learned vivid and amus- 
ing teaching slogans like “Use float- 
ing power” (light elbow tip, loose 
hanging thumb)—‘“Skate and Wait” 
(for quick, relaxed sliding) — 
“Scratch before you Snatch” (for 
certain fortissimo chords) —“Take 
the Cuss out of Percussion”— “Play 
with Paws, not Claws’”—‘Don’t 
strike, stroke” —“Play a Melody, not 
a Smellody” (!)...and many others. 

Heifetz’s remarkable Saturday 
Evening Post article, “How to Teach 
Your Kids to Like Music” was read 
and talked about. (This article 
should be in the hands of every 
parent of young children.) ... We 


discussed adult beginner’s books, 
had a “phrasing” check-up, listened 
to and appraised Margaret Dee’s 
new and unusual “Jolly Jingle” 
book, and had a delightful session on 
Schubert. 

From all this I learned much more 
than the students. What impressed 
me most was the vitality with which 
the students tore into every subject. 
... That argues well, doesn’t it, for 
the future of piano teaching? 

It was unfortunate not to have had 
a laboratory in connection with the 
class—groups of beginners for us to 
teach—but this was not possible. It 
should be a “must” for any future 
pedagogy course. 

Now it is June, and the semester 
is ended. During the course we had 
no written papers, no compulsory 
preparation, no exams. It has all 
been sheer joy. . . . Never before 
have I said such a reluctant goodbye 
to a group of students. . . . I believe 
we are al] better teachers because of 
the course. 

Why not offer such a course in 
your town—a class twice a month, 
two hours, morning or evening for 
twelve sessions? You will be sur- 
prised to learn how many aspiring 
piano teachers, young people, moth- 
ers, and business women there are 
who would like to know how to equip 
a studio, what materials to use, what 
are the best up-to-the-minute teach- 
ing procedures, in sum how to teach 
with authority. . . . I am sure that 
you would find such a plan surpris- 
ingly rewarding... 


THE END 


TEACHER'S ROUNDTABLE 
(Continued from Page 22) 


science and instinct combined with 
discretion and tact. This should war- 
rant investigation and comparison 
by those interested in seeking the 
Truth. 

But in conclusion: there is in ex- 
istence an “Urtext” edition—Kalmus 
—which is an exact reproduction of 
Beethoven’s own, un-edited text pub- 
lished during his lifetime. This is 
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probably my favorite, for it leaves 
performers or students free from in- 
fluences which may not be akin to 
their own nature; thus Beethoven 
speaks to us in his own language 
through his own unadulterated nota- 
tion. Is this not for the best? I think 
so; for here again: “Who could add 
Light to the Sun?” 
THE END 


Ses, Barth 


Endorses Guild 


"A marvelously ingenious idea, the non-competitive 
Guild auditions have done so much to help 
teacher and pupil and to raise the standard of 
piano music that it will have far reaching effects, 
which we have not fully realized yet, of improv- 
ing the musical taste of many thousands and 


HANS BARTH 


called ‘‘Dean of Judges’? by 
Irl Allison. Giving “Refresher 
Courses” for Teachers in many 
cities. 
Rt. 6, Box 76W 
S. Jacksonville, Fla. 


enriching so many lives through the study of 
music. | do not know of another single thing 
that has done so much to raise the standard of 
performance and appreciation in this country." 


—Hans Barth 


NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 
(Founded 1929 by Irl Allison, M.A., Mus.D.) 


BOX 1113 


Arved Kurtz, Director 


College and Professional Courses . . . Class and Individual 
Instruction ... Daytime or Evening ... Full or Part Time. 
Write for Catalog 


114 EAST 85th STREET 


WHERE SHALL | 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (New York City) 
RICHARD McCLANAHAN 


Teacher of Piano 
Matthay exponent, formerly his representative. 
Private lessons, technic courses; available as 
visiting lecture-recitalist, or critic-teacher. 
Six-Day Piano Seminars 


801 Steinway Bldg., 113 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 


EDWIN HUGHES 


PIANISTS PREPARED FOR PUBLIC 
PERFORMANCE AND FOR COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY AND CONSERVATORY 
TEACHING POSITIONS 
338 West 89th Street, New York 24, N. Y. 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert Pianist—Artist-Teacher 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer, Moritz Mosz- 
kowski and Joseph Hofmann. 

Studio, Carnegie Hall, Suite 837, 57th St. at 
7th Ave., New York City Tel. Columbus 5-4357 


HELEN ANDERSON 


Concert Pianist 
Interesting course—piano, harmony 
Many Successful Pupils 
166 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. Se 4-8385 


Mme. Giovanna Viola Hull (Desmond) 
Dramatic Soprano 
Teacher of Singing—''Bel Canto" 
Experienced European trained Artist 
Coaching Opera, Concert and Radio 
Correct voice production, defective singing 
corrected. 
Beginners accepted 
Phone: Trafalgar 7-8230 
608 West End Ave. New York City 


CRYSTAL WATERS 


Teacher of singing. 


Popular songs and Classics. 
T.V.—Radio—Stage—Concert. 


405 East 54th St. New York 22, N. Y. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Chartered 1878 


~ NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 


GO TO STUDY? 


WILLIAM FICHANDLER 


Piano Instruction 
314 West 75th St., New York, Su-7-3775 
Compositions published by G. Schirmer 
and Theodore Presser, in preparation 


CLARENCE ADLER 


Teacher of famous concert pianists now tour- 
ing the world. Pupils now teaching in Harvard, 
Eastman, Syracuse U., Smith College. 

336 Central Park West New York 25, N. Y. 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Western) 


EVANGELINE LEHMAN: Mus. Doc. 
Teacher of Voice 
Voice Building, Repertoire, Opera, 
Recitals (No charge for auditions) 
Tel. Townsend 8-3567 
167 Elmhurst Ave., Detroit 3, Michigan 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher 
17447 Castellammare Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
EX 4-6573 


ISABEL HUTCHESON 


Refresher Course for Piano Teachers: 


Modern PianoTechnic: Coaching Concert Pianists: 
Group Work: For further information address: 


Studic 202, 1005!/2 Elm St., Dallas, Texas 


SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC, INC. 


3435 Sacramento Street Walnut 1-3496 
Bachelor of Music Degree Opera Department 
Artists Diploma Pedagogy Certificate 
Approved for veterans 
Children's Saturday morning Classes. 


Church, 


TEACHERS .... 
Students are planning now for their fall and winter studies. 
Be sure your name is listed in “WHERE SHALL I GO TO STUDY?” 
Advertising in the above column is restricted to teachers, The rate is 
$5.00 per 1% inch, $7.50 per 34 inch, $10.00 per inch. Because of this 


special rate, only minimum orders 


for six consecutive issues can be 


accepted. Advertising copy must be received by the 5th of the second 
month preceding publication. OCTOBER ISSUE—closing date is August 
5th. Send us your copy NOW and advise the amount of space you wish 


to reserve. 


ETUDE the music magazine, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


De‘Paut 


UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL of MUSIC 


OUTSTANDING FACULTIES including 
celebrated artist-teachers. 
COMPREHENSIVE CURRICULA. 
MEMBER  N.A.S.M. 
ATE AND GRADUATE PROGRAMS. 


UNDERGRADU- 


Write, call or visit 


The Office of Admissions, DePaul University, 
64 E. Lake Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Financial 46-4000 


c/o Etude the music magazine 


TEACHERS—FOR EXTRA PROFITS 
JOIN ETUDE TEACHERS CLUB 


For details write 


ETUDE TEACHERS’ CLUB 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


HARMONY, Composition, Orchestra- 
tion, Musical Theory. Private or 
Correspondence Instruction. Manu- 
scripts revised and corrected. Music 
arranged. Frank S. Butler, 32-46 107 
St., Corona, N. Y. 


LEARN PIANO TUNING—Simplified, 
authentic instruction $4.00—Liter- 
ature free. Prof. Ross, 45¢ Beecher 
St:, Elmira, N. Y. 


WRITE SONGS: Read “Songwriter's 
Review” Magazine, 1650—ET Broad- 
way, New York 19, 25¢ copy; $2.00 
year. 


BACK POPULAR SHEET MUSIC TO 
1850. Ballads, ragtime, everything. 
Catalogue 15¢. Classics exchanged 
for popular. Fore’s, £3151 High, Den- 
ver 5, Colorado. 


SWING PIANO—BY MAIL—=30 self- 
teaching lessons, $3.00. Six folios 
(classical and popular), each $1.00. 
Chance to win $200.00 on new theory. 
Order 46-page original classical im- 
provisation composed on a new the- 
ory, price $20.00 (money back guar- 
antee), samples. Phil Breton Publi- 
cations, P.O. Box 1402, Omaha &8, 
Nebraska, 


THE SCIENTIFIC MUSIC TEACHER 
—Monthly—$2.00 year. Request sam- 
ple. Morong, Box 21, Brooklyn 25, 
New York, 


OLD AND NEW VIOLINS, Cellos, 
Bows, Supplies. Repairing, Eaken, 
310 E. Washington St., Chambers- 
burg, Pa. 


HAND BUILDING EXERCISES FOR 
PIANISTS by Weldon Carter. Teach- 
ers, concert pianists, advanced stu- 
dents. A better technic with 20 min- 
utes daily practice. Send $1.00 for 
copy to Washington Musical Insti- 
tute, 1730 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS. Sup- 
plier to leading performers through- 
out the world. Inquiries invited. 
Personal quotations to any address 
in U.S.A. Leslie Sheppard, Musical 
Instruments, Burgess Hill, Sussex, 
England. 


FOR SALE: Steinway grand style 
“A’. Ebony finish like new. For 
further details write Joseph Holstad, 
337 Oak Grove, Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


FOR FINE RARE VIOLINS, BOWS, 
try me. No risk, no deceptions, all 
eertified. Bargains. Box 342, Pots- 
dam, New York. 


LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME. 
Course by Dr. Wm. Braid White, 
world’s leading piano technician and 
teacher. Write Karl Bartenbach, 
1001A Wells St., Lafayette, Ind. 


VIOLINS for sale: Stradivarius, 
Guarnerius del Gesu, Amati, Guada- 


gninis, and others. Hill, Hamma, 
Herrmann, Wurlitzer certificates. 
Fine Arts, 402 East Third, Flint, 
Michigan. 


HARMONIZING MELODIES AT 
SIGHT—24 pages of solid instruction 
and easy-to-follow charts on impro- 
vising, transposition and harmoniza- 
tion. $1.00 postpaid. Free list of thou- 
sands of popular songs, books and 
folios sent on request. Lewis Arfine 
Music, 117 W. 48th Street, New York 
36, New York. 


POPULAR PIANO THREACHERS— 
Looking for ideas? Write, Karl 
Macek, 1242 Main Street, Springfield, 
Mass. 


ATTENTION, SONGWRITERS. Mel- 
ody composed for your lyrics, piano- 
arranged, ten professional copies, 
$25. Satisfaction guaranteed. Stein 
Studio, 7878 Santa Monica, West 
Hollywood 46, California. 


CHORDS AND PROGRESSIONS FOR 
ARRANGERS, by “Bugs” Bower. 
$1.00 postpaid in U.S.A. Contents, 
every modern chord to 13ths fully 
explained in text and exercise form. 
Major, minor, wholetone scale exer- 
eises.. Chromatic Chord Chart for 
each chord. Weymann Co., Dept. E., 
1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


WHAT DO YOU SAY when pupil 
tells you that he is stopping his les- 
sons? Compilation of replies will be 
sent to all interested persons by 
Carleton Frick, P.O. Box 123, Monti- 
cello, Illinois. 


TENOR NEEDS SPONSOR(S) for 
lessons-subsistence; age 35, com- 
pleted more than four years voice 
study. Aspires to sing variety. Write 
Box 36, ETUDE, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


POPULAR PIANO CHORDS — SYM- 
BOLS—FORMATION—SIMPLIFIED 
$1.00. EH. Smith, Box 217, Hacken- 


PLAY MODERN PIANO BY MAIL. 
30 lessons — $2. Sensational, new 
chord detector indicates over 150 
chords at a glance .. included 
absolutely free! Karl Berry, P.O. 
Box 2363, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


JOT DOWN your musical ideas 
quickly in a notebook on plain paper 
with my music shorthand. Worth 
your study; easily mastered. With 
composer-arranger chord chart, 
chords named and applied to each 
and every melody note, only $1.35, 
postpaid. Paul Stackpole, 2110 W. 
Venango, Philadelphia 40, Pa. 
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sack, N. J. 


FOR SALE—the new hymn—AL- 
WAYS AT MY SIDE, by _Irene Gil- 
mour now available. Beautifully 
illustrated. Postpaid 50¢. Gilmour 
Song Concern, 2418 S.E. 135th Ave., 
Portland 16, Oregon. 


HELP WANTED—Man with mail 
order promotion experience. Musical 
background desirable, especially in 
the school teaching field. Age 27-35. 
Excellent opportunity with well- 
known music publisher. Write to 
ETUDE, Box 37, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


NEW RECORDS 


(Continued from Page 18) 


acquainted with the “Scotch.” This 
free advice is a way of saying that 
the new Pittsburgh Mendelssohn re- 
cording is excellent. Steinberg gives 
the score its full due without over or 
underplaying. There’s solidity to the 
interpretation, but the recording 
gives the strings a trace of harshness 
not heard in _ live-performances. 
(Capitol, one 12-inch LP disc.) 


Brahms: Symphony Ne, 2 in D 

Toscanini’s interpretation grows 
on a listener with repeated listen- 
ings. There may not be as much of 
the usual autumnal feel to the per- 
formance, but Toscanini’s approach 
avoids the muddiness critics often 
claim to find in Brahms and does it 
without sacrificing the basic concep- 
tion. ’m quite willing to put this 
Toscanini—NBC Symphony disc at 
the head of the current list, and the 
list is a long one including fine per- 
formances led by Monteux, Wein- 
gartner, and others. Sound-wise, the 
recording is good (RCA Victor, one 
12-inch LP disc.) 


Helen Traubel Sings Folk 
Songs and Ballads 

This new disc is worthy of mention 
chiefly for the three old English 
folksongs sung by Helen Traubel 
with accompaniments by Robert 
Armbruster’s orchestra. Come Again 
Sweet Love Doth Now Invite, Lord 
Rendal, and Greensleeves—all au- 
thentically Elizabethan—are sung 
with gorgeous tone quality and_be- 
coming simplicity. The collection 
ranges in time from 1562 to 1928, 
from Italy to North Carolina, but the 
three old English songs are easily 
the best of the lot. (RCA Victor, one 
10-inch LP disc.) 


Italian Baroque Music 

It is significant that the twentieth 
century is experiencing a revival of 
interest in the music of Bach, 
Vivaldi, Corelli, etc. With little taste 
for the pretty music of the preceding 
century and dissatisfied With the 
blasé nature of much contemporary 
music, many moderns are turning to 
the neatly ordered, civilized, noble 
music, of the baroque era. For a 45- 
minute program highlighting Italian 
baroque music written around the 
year 1700 there is nothing finer on 
recent discs than the new release 
of the Societa Corelli. This Rome 
chamber orchestra recording features 
both instrumental and vocal selec- 
tions representing the best of Vivaldi, 
Marcello, Carissimi, and Geminiani. 
Vocal parts are sung by the young 
mezzo, Luisa Ribacchi, with accu- 
racy, clarity and power. (RCA Vic- 
tor, one 12-inch LP disc.) 


Beethoven: Overtures 
For Beethoven performanees of 
pure gold there’s nothing finer than 


the recordings made in the thirtie 
by Felix Weingartner conducting th 
Vienna Philharmonic, the Londo 
Philharmonic, and the London Sym 
phony orchestras. Music lovers ar 
indebted to Columbia for revivin 
on modern long-playing discs th 
celebrated Weingartner recordings 0 
all nine Beethoven symphonies anc 
the four Brahms symphonies. No 
comes an LP revival of five Beet 
hoven overtures: Egmont, Leonor@ 
No. 2, Prometheus, Fidelio, and 
Consecration of the House. The ton¢ 
quality is surprisingly good, th¢ 
Beethoven genuine. (Columbia, ony 


12-inch LP disc.) 


Wagner: ‘Parsifal” excerpts 
Schubert: “Rosamunde”’ excerpts 
If Leopold Stokowski were ¢ 
journalist, readers would say tha 
he slants the news. Yet there woul 
be many who would acclaim th 
slant for its common sense and it 
excitement. The multitudes who fo! 
low the Stokowski slant in music 
like those who buy Kostelanet 
records, frankly enjoy the persona 
touch of the conductor who usuall 
interprets music as he thinks th 
composer should have written it. I) 
a “symphonic synthesis” of a fami 
iar Wagner opera and a much-love) 
Schubert work, Stokowski and “hi 
symphony orchestra” have recorde 
music strictly for his own fan) 
(RCA Victor, one 12-inch LP disc. 


Rodgers and Hart: On Your Toes 

Columbia Records continues i} 
series of historic musical show rv 
vivals by producing one of the hy 
shows of the mid-thirties. “On You) 
Toes,” 
Hart production, is 
chiefly for There’s a Small Hot) 
and the precedent-breaking ball) 
Slaughter on Tenth Avenue. In thy 
Columbia record-revival, there’s | 
pleasing balance of band music ar) 
singing and there’s the undefinab 
feel of real theatre. Goddard Lie’ 
erson and Lehman Engel are doin 
so well with their Broadway sho 
recordings that they should fe 
encouraged to make available « 
discs. more and more of the famox 
hits of other years. (Columbia, on 
12-inch LP disc.) 


the celebrated Rodgers an) 
remembere| 
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for Piano and Strings, Op. 26 
With Clifford Curzon as pian) 
and with three members of t? 
Budapest String Quartet as t! 
cooperating artists, this recordi» 
could hardly be anything but a fait 
ful reflection of the composer’s » 
tentions. J. Roisman, violin; 
Kroyt, viola; and M. Schneide 
cello, with Curzon’s piano, play th 
vigorous chamber work intelligent 
and fluently. (Columbia, one 12-in« 
LP disc.) THE EN 


Brahms: Quartet No. 2 in A maine 
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ESSIVE PIANO TEACHER 


RECITAL PROGRAM BLANKS 
(918—40022) 

Four pages, 54% x 6¥ inches. 

Outside simply designed with mes- 

sage ‘‘RECITAL by pupils of ... 

on... at’. Inside and back pages 

blank leaving space for writing, 

printing or mimeographing the 

program. 50 for $1.00 

PUPILS’ LESSON BOOK 
(918—40002) 

: 

A ‘‘reminder’’ for the student. Con- 

tains space for the pupil to write his 


weekly assignments plus space for a 
weekly grade on each. $.15 


GUARD'S PUPIL’S LESSON BOOK 
AND PRACTICE RECORD (418—40009) 


BOR GUARD'S 
Music Pupit's LEssON BOOK 
ano PRACTICE RECORD 


A convenient way to show practice 
time and weekly grade on technic, 
scales, arpeggios, octaves, etudes, 
Piece, review, memory work, sight- 
reading and theory. $.15 


LESSON AND PRACTICE RECORD CARDS 


One side for the pupil's daily practice 
time! Other contains space for a 
weekly grade in technics, scales, ar- 
peggios, studies, etc. $.35 per pack 
of 25 cards. 


(918—40001) 


STANDARD PRACTICE RECORD 


PRESSER’S FIRST MUSIC WRITING BOOK (418—40007) 


Avoid misunderstandings over assignments by giving 
each pupil a slip each week with his practice marked 
and special directions. On reverse side pupil records 
the time spent on each. $.15 per pad. 

(918—40000) 


Six wide-spaced staffs on 7 x 8, 
inch pages. Inside covers con- 
tain a description of the elements 
of music and practical directions 
for music writing. $.15 per pad. 


CIRCLE-O-KEYS CLARKE'S 
The most complete and handy MUSIC TABLET 
chart, 3 x 54%, available, Master (918—40003) 


planning shows the number of flats 
and sharps in each major key with 
the relative minor key—plus melo- 
dic and harmonic scale progression. 


$.15 


Contains 10 staves per page 
(6% x 9% inches.) Inside cover 
carries a synopsis of harmony by 
Dr. H. A. Clarke. $.50 


PRESSER'S MUSIC WRITING BOOK 
(418—40007) 


MISSED LESSONS (918—40020) 


A diplomatic way of settling a ticklish WISSED Lessoy 
problem. Slip reads ‘‘Musicians of the ees tse se sn ote reese 
country have adopted the rule which re- 
quires students to pay for all missed les- 
sons, except in case of protracted illness. 
Teachers are expected to conform to this 
rule."’ One of these enclosed with your 
bills should make your position clear. 
$.25 per box of 50. 


64 sheets of manuscript 
paper. 6%” x 8”. Stiff 
covers. Handy spiral binder 
means that pages may be torn 
out if desired. $.20 


RULED MUSIC PAPER 
(918—40005) 


BILL FORMS (918—40021) 
A package of one hundred 


F ignifi busi lik t d 
sheets, Extra wide spacing: A dignified and businesslike way te sen 


your bills. Contains space for date, yours 


a40 and pupil's names, bill itself, and stub for 
your own record. $.40 per pack of 100. 
FIRST SERIES REWARD CARDS.............. 918-40023 $.75 ; FOUR OCTAVE KEYBOARD CHART 
SECOND SERIES REWARD CARDS........... 918-40024 he (GardStock) .7.jsheene $.50 
(Paper Stock) ......... a5 
Each set has sixteen cards with one : 
: prize card. Full color lithography. A Biss Fad atari po. ea 
asd eV AO Portrait of composer, picture of birth- : : 
AVY: Ay * 3 ; place, biography and facsimile man- 2-5 sage AP placed above 
C t uscript plus autograph. Postal card PIGnO Key ; 
size. 


NOTE CHART KEYBOARD GUIDES 
These charts show treble and bass 
clef with staff. To be placed in 
back of piano keys only. $.20 


1 ah GRAND STAFF AND KEYBOARD 
<é a ts MUSIC TABLET 
‘ = (918—40004) 


Extra wide spacing with printed 
Treble and Bass. $.30 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
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people and a work ble p impart. 

Bob Jones University, with approximately 3,000 students, stands 
without apology for the “Old-Time Religion” and the absolute | 
authority of the Bible. The “World’s Most Unusual University” offers its 
students more than the finest of scholarship and culture. It sends out 
graduates character prepared to meet the emergencies of 

life, dedicated to the Lord Jesus Christ, and inspired for service. 


BOB JONES UNIVERSITY  crcenvite, south carotina 


SPEECH, AND ART WITHOUT ADDITIONAL COST ABOVE REGULAR ACADEMIC TUITION 


